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THe Lion Tower, WARKWORTH CASTLE, NORTHUMBERLAND 


From a water-colour drawing by William Davidson [F.] 
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PROPOSED WATERFRONT IMPROVEMENT, E.S., MANHATTAN 


The Planning of the New York Region 


BY THOMAS ADAMS, F.S.I., M.T.P.I., Genera, DirecTOR OF THE REGIONAL PLAN ot 
NEw YORK AND ITS ENVIRONS 


_A Paper read before the Royal Institute of British Architects at the Special General Meeting on I'riday, 28 June 1929. 


1, THE PROBLEM PRESENTED BY NEW YoRK. 
HE size of the New York Region and the 
comprehensiveness of the problems treated in 
the Regional Survey and Plan makes it impos- 

sible to do more, in this paper, than submit a brief 
summary, or a view in perspective, of the largest 
regional planning project ever undertaken. 

The Character of the Region. The picture of New 
York which many visitors to the New World conceive 
in advance and find true to their pre-conception on 
arrival, is the view of Manhattan Island as seen from 
the Harbour with its dominating mass of high buildings. 
They find, in this island, the world-renowned sky- 
scrapers with their strikingly magnificent skyline as 
seen from a distance ; with their cliff-like fronts and 
dizzy heights as seen from the streets ; and with their 
unique concentration of business activity. They find 
the life of America symbolised in a unique display of 
power, energy and wealth, with congestion appearing 
as a constituent part rather than an incongruous ele- 
ment ; and they look from the tower of the Woolworth 
building over the rivers and bays surrounding the 
island to what appears to them to be the remote 
environs of the city. 

Yet Manhattan Island is only a two hundred and 
fiftieth part of the real New York—that is of the urban 
area which is economically related to the Port of New 
York. Lower Manhattan corresponds to the City of 
London, centrai Manhattan with its Times Square 

T2 


Theatre district to the borough of Westminster and 
upper Manhattan to, say, Marylebone. While it has 
over one-third of the day population of the city of New 
York, and one-fifth of the population of the Region, it 
is gradually losing, whereas the surrounding boroughs 
and counties are rapidly gaining, in population. 

Manhattan is linked with Long Island, the metro- 
politan area of New Jersey and Westchester County 
by bridges and tunnels that make the Region nearly as 
much of a unit as London County is made by the 
bridging of the Thames. Its great water areas, form- 
ing 1,800 miles of water-fronts in the Region, are 
connecting “ highways.”’ Its water-fronts have poten- 
tialities for harbour and industrial development which 
are probably unsurpassed ; they include also great 
stretches of rugged cliffs or palisades, almost moun- 
tainous uplands, low-lying areas intermingled with 
shallow bays, and fine ocean beaches that meet almost 
every demand for the enjoyment of natural beauty and 
means of recreation, 

Out of twelve railway companies that serve its 
port, nine have their termini only in the State of New 
Jersey, and nearly half of the best water-front on the 
main harbour, comprising the Upper Bay and lower 
Hudson River, lies in that State, and therefore outside 
of New York City. ‘Taking a similar area in the 
London and New York Regions the population of the 
latter is now about half a million greater than the 
former, 
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Here is a brief summary of outstanding features 
from the Regional Plan reports : 

Area.— The Region comprises 5,528 square miles 
and 2,220 square 


2,240 square miles on the west 
This area 


miles on the east side of the Hudson River. 
is a tenth of the size of England. 

Political Diversity.—It is subject to the 
laws of three States, of New York, Ne 
It has 436 separate autho 


divergent 
Jersey and 
Connecticut. horities exercis- 
ing local government. 

Population Density and Distribution. 
whole region there are ; 
whom 6,000,000 live in New York city. 
tion per square mile varies from 103,823 in Manhattan 
1925 the 


Within the 
Ihe popula- 


to 45 in one of the outlying counties, In 
increase of population Was 4°5 percent, W ithin the city, 


as against 23°6 and 64°6 per cent. respectively in the 
adjacent counties of Westchester and Nassau. 

Annual Budget.—In 1926 annual taxes levied in the 
region aggregated about {£117,000,000. In 1928 the 
budget of the City of New York involved an expendi- 
ture of £107,600,000. 

Property Values. 
in 1923 was about £1,832,085,400 
ranged from {£92,000 per acre in Manhattan to {11 8s. 
per acre fifty miles outside. All taxable property had 


The total value of taxable land 


\verage values 


a value in 1926 of over {4,600,000,000 or £456 per 
capita. 
Street Traffic. In 1926 there were in New York 


City 421,000 passenger automobiles, 107,000 trucks, and 
34,000 taxi cabs. In the whole region there were 
1,330,000 motor vehicles, a ratio of 7°6 between vehicles 
and population as compared with 35 in 1916. 

Transportation.— There are 1,890 miles of railway 
right of way and 6go miles of rapid transit track in the 
Uniting the railway system, there are 93 car 
float bridges, while 121 railway bridges connect the 
systems over navigable waterways. In New York 
Harbour there are 868 piers, and 57 shipbuilding dry- 
dock and repair yards. 

Industries.—The factories in the regio1 
60,000 and have trebled in number since 1goo. 

Education and Recreationn—New York City has 
676 day schools, sor theatres, and 14,993 acres of 
park, Within the region the park area is 159,097 acres. 
In New York City there is only one acre 
to 601 persons, but in the adjoining county of West- 


region. 


number over 


ot open space 


chester there is one acre to about 34 persons. 
I], THE MAKING OF THE SURVEY AND PLAN. 

No official body existed or could be created to make 
a plan of such a region. The Port of New York 
Authority, an official inter-state authority, had, how- 
ever, done much preliminary planning of the port and 
transportation systems. In 1921 the late Mr. Charles 
D. Norton, a leading banker, who had taken a promi- 
nent part in connection with the making of Burnham’s 
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about 10,000,000 people, of 
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Plan of Chicago, interested the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, through its President, Mr. Robert de Forest, on 
of the most distinguished of New York citizens, ina 
movement to prepare a plan by an advisory committee. 
The committee was launched in 1922, at a meeting 
addressed by Mr. Herbert Hoover, now President o 
the United States, Mr. Elihu Root, and others. Mr. 
Norton became chairman and remained so till his 
death in 1923. The committee now consists of 
Mr. Frederic A. Delano, a former railway president and 
member of the Federal Reserve Board; Mr. de 
Forest; Dr. John N. Finley, an editor of the New York 
Mr. John M. Glenn, director of the Russell 
Sage Foundation; Mr. Henry James, an overseer of 
Harvard University ; Mr. George McAnemy, former 
president of the Board of Aldermen and chairman of the 
‘Transit Commission; Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, of 
Pierpont-Morgans, Ambassador to Mexico; Mr. 
Frank L. Polk, a former Secretary of State; Mr. 
Frederic B. Pratt, a leading industrialist and philanthro- 
pist, and Mr. Lawson Purdy, a former president of the 
Board of Assessment. It also includes as unofficial 
members Mr. Frederic Keppel, chairman of the 
Carnegie Corporation, and Mr. Edward M. Bassett, a 
leading legal authority on zoning. The chairman, Mr. 
Delano, had also assisted in the preparation of the 
Chicago Plan. I have described the committee to 
indicate the eminence, practical qualities and non- 
political character of its members. 

Being men of large affairs, the members of the com- 
mittee never concerned themselves about details. They 
took pains to select the heads of their staff and to 
determine policies. Having done so, they placed such 
complete confidence in those chosen to undertake the 
work that they have never questioned their recom- 
mendations either as to cost or scope of survey or 
proposals of the plan. In a democratic country, par- 
ticularly, this is the only way that an undertaking of 
this kind can be carried out with economy and 
efficiency. 

During seven years a sum of over £250,000, pro- 
vided by the Russell Sage Foundation, has been spent. 
\bout half of that sum would have to be spent in 
l.ondon to accomplish similar results. ‘The work was 
carried out under eight heads as follows : 

1. Preliminary reconnaissance surveys to diagnose 
problems and ascertain essential fields of enquiry. 


Times ; 


IQZ21-23. 
2. Making of comprehensive survey of physical, 
economic and social conditions. 1923-27. 

3. Negotiations with hundreds of public authorities, 
groups of citizens and individuals to secure their 
co-operation in fitting the plan to their local needs. 
1922-29. 

4. Framing of planning laws in the three states and 
securing their passage after public discussion. 1922-28. 

5. Organisation of planning commissions, boards 
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and federations throughout the region to secure applica- 
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p 6. Creating of confidence of public and press in the 
tion of the planning laws and ultimate adoption of the judgment of the staff on specific planning proposals put 
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GENERAL PLAN OF THE LAND USES FOR NEW YORK AND ITS ENVIRONS 
forward by responsible authorities during the making 


Regional Plan as a basis for country, city and village 
of the general plan, ‘The staff have had to pass judg- 


plans, 1922-29. 
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ment on scores of important projects and have gained 


as much by preventing money being wasted on defec- 
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advisory, leading newspapers in New York ask the 
opinion of its staff on every big planning undertaking, 
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he 7. Making the Regional Plan. The staff employed has included architects, land- 
1g, 8. Publication of Survey and Plan Reports. scape architects, engineers, economists and sociologists. 
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been devoted tothe actual makingofthesurveyand plan. tions. 


T 3 








Probably little over half of theexpenditurenamedhas ‘Time does not permit to describe individual contribu- 
Each specific enquiry or planning operation 
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was assigned to an expert in the particular field of work 
for which he was chosen, and was subsequently 
analysed and studied for the purpose of securing co- 
ordination. Whatever elements of design are con- 
tained in the plan are the result of architectural and 
engineering co-operation, and not of superimposing an 
architect’s plan on an engineer’s plan. 

Leading architects and engineers in New York gave 
liberally of their time, very largely without remunera- 
tion, to consultations and to supervision of specific 
proposals. In the making of the preliminary survey in 
1923 the writer was associated with five of the leading 
city planners in the United States. Following this 
survey, the specific fields for more extended enquiry 
were selected and the scope of the Plan decided upon. 
For five years from October, 1923, the work of making 
a complete survey and plan has proceeded under the 
writer’s direction. 
has been confining its attention to completing the 
analysis of the reports for purposes of publication. 

It is impossible to describe here the various technical 
processes involved either in securing the necessary 
degree of co-ordination between various studies or in 
preparing the maps illustrating the Plan. An excep- 
tional difficulty may, however, be referred to. In 
New York Region there was no basic map which could 
be used for making a plan. Had there been maps in 
existence such as the Ordnance Survey maps of Eng- 
land, it would have been possible to have carried out 
the work with much less expense and more accuracy 
of detail. The only map that existed was the Geodetic 
Survey Map on a scale of 1 in. toa mile. One of our 
first duties was to make a map which could be used 
as the basis for the Plan on a scale of 2,000 feet to 
1 inch. This was done with the aid of the Federal 
Government, who enlarged their map to the needed 
scale and corrected it as a result of surveys made by 
the Regional Plan staff. With the aid of the new map 
and aerial maps of parts of the region, it was possible to 
proceed with the designation of proposals. Subse- 
quently, for the purpose of publication, the plan, with 
its several colours, had to be reduced back to the scale 
of 1 inch to one mile for reproduction in the Atlas of 
the Plan. 

Before describing the contents of the Plan and the 
assumptions on which it is based, I will refer briefly 
to the subjects covered by the survey. It is not 
possible to do more as even a list of the contents of the 
ten volumes of reports and findings would take up the 
time limited to the presentation of this paper. 

The first three volumes dealt with the major 
economic activities of metropolitan growth and 
arrangement. ‘They contain reports of economists 
regarding the location and space requirements of 
industry in the region. A second report presented the 
results of investigation into the distribution of popula- 


Since October last, a reduced staff 
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tion and land values. It also contained a description 
of government organisation and finance. One impor- 
tant fact brought out in the population studies was the 
probability that the population of the region was likely 
to be not less than 21,000,000 in the year 1965, which 
was the year the staff had in view in preparing the 
Plan. It was decided that whatever the growth might 
be it was best to plan for the larger possibility. 

The third volume contains the investigation of the 
problems of traffic, and the fourth of the problems of 
transportation and transit. The subject of public 
recreation in all its phases, and an analysis of the space 
requirements to meet the recreational needs of the 
communities, is discussed in Volume 5. Volume 6, not 
yet published, deals with the problems of buildings and 
the spaces surrounding them and, therefore, contains 
a discussion of what is called “‘ zoning.”” In Volume 7, 
the planning of cities, towns and villages and neigh- 
bourhoods is treated with some elaboration, and 
includes suggestions for creating neighbourhood units 
with the school as the centre of each neighbourhood. 
A specific proposal is put forward in this volume for 
planning neighbourhood units along the line so well 
carried out, in accordance with Dr. Raymond 
Unwin’s plan of the Hampstead Garden Suburb. One 
principle which we advocate in this connection is that 
the urban neighbourhood of the big cities differs from 
the old village pattern in the respect that it has to be 
developed between the major arteries of communication 
and not along both sides of them. The final volume 
of the survey deals with the question of physical 
conditions and public services, the latter, including 
water supply, sewage, food distribution, hospitals, 
prisons, etc. The two concluding reports in this 
volume deal with the history of planning in the region 
and the discussion of the questions which have been 
disregarded as of secondary importance for purposes 
of planning. From the numerous findings of the sur- 
vey, the following are selected as having a bearing on 
what will be said in this paper regarding the Regional 
Plan, 

1. Growth of Population.—It is essential for public 
well-being that the per capita standards of health, 
comfort and safety of the population be raised above 
present levels to the full extent that harmonises with 
true economy, in proportion as the population 
increases. 

2. Street Circulation.—It is essential for convenience 
and efficiency in transaction of business that movement 
should be fast, have the least possible degree of inter- 
ruption, and have ample space for parking. 

3. Uses of Land.—It is essential for the places of 
work and the places of residence to be conveniently 
related to one another so as to lessen unnecessary 
travel and yet to be separated enough so as to secure 
concentration of industry and business on the one 
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hand, and pleasant and restful surroundings for 


dwellings on the other hand. 

4. Bulk of Buildings.—It is essential for the pros- 
perity of the community that concentration of build- 
ings and economic activities should not be greater than 
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5. Causes of Congestion—The causes underlying 
congestion in New York are: Overbuilding on the 
land; defective use of land and buildings; ill- 
balanced arrangement of transport and transit facilities 
and streets. Each of these things may separately 
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clearly desirable for efficiency of industry, commerce 
and business, which efficiency can only be secured in 
proportion as open space is maintained for health, 
within and surrounding built areas, and for movement 
of traffic to and from buildings. 


cause some forms and degrees of congestion, but it is 
where all three are present that congestion is worst. 

6. Relief of Congestion.—The indiscriminate process 
of so-called ‘* decentralisation ”’ is likely to be of little 
benefit in securing better planned communities. What 
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appears to be wanted is, first, diffused recentralisation 


of industry with the object of lessening the density of 


congested centres and creating new centres ; second, 
diffusion of residence into compact neighbourhoods 
integrated with industrial sections; third, sub-cen- 
tralisation of business so as to provide the maximum 
convenience to residents. 

7. Recreation Facilities—In these days when the 
hours of leisure are on the increase and the spreading 
tentacles of the city are pushing the rural areas farther 
away from the urban areas, a much larger percentage 
of well-distributed space for parks and playgrounds is 
needed than formerly. In the words of President 
Hoover, the battle time of moral and spiritual forces 
is the time of leisure. 

8. The Scope of the Plan. The Regional Plan 
should not be confined to those matters which can be 
carried out under statutory city or town plans. It 
should be a flexible plan dealing znter alia with trunk 
line railways, rapid transit lines, harbour and water- 
bridge and 
and 
as well as 
should be 


way improvements, freight distribution, 
tunnel projects, reconstruction of built areas 
possibilities of new building development 
with highways, zoning and parks. It 
comprehensive and flexible, and a guide to authorities 
to prepare their plan rather than a presentation of 
specific proposals. 

9. The Division of Plan into Two Parts.—The Plan 
has to be divided into two parts, one designating the 
Graphic Regional Plan and the other the Building 





Plan; the one dealing with the broadly horizontal 
features and the other with the broadly vertical features 
of growth. ‘The Graphic Plan shows in atlas form and 
description the facilities for circulation that are needed 
or likely to be provided, and what may be anticipated 
in future in regard to the character and distribution of 
various land uses, 1.€., such uses as industry, re side nce, 
business, and recreation. ‘lhe discussion of principles 
affecting building development and concrete planning 
projects, including those that relate to the architecture 
of the citv, form the second part of the Plan. Each 
part is the subject of a sé parate volume 

10. Order and Beauty.—The primary task is to make 
a comprehensive ground diagram. Order and beauty 
of public and private buildings and entres are of 
the highest importance, but they are, in an important 
sense, by-products of what may be called orderly 
ground planning. Until the foundation of a well- 
conceived ground plan is laid, no building structure or 
group of structures can be made good design, 

Ill. THE Score AND CONTENTS REGIONAL PLAN. 

The making of the Plan was an evolutionary process 


throughout the period of making the survey and organ- 
ising the machinery to carry it out. A city is a growth 
but it is an artificial growth. A city can never be a 
complete work of art, but it expresses, always in some 
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state of incompleteness, either good art or bad art. 
One of the greatest blunders of these days of so-called 
advanced civilisation is our willingness to accept bad 
art on the plea of the practical man that it is necessary 
for economy. Yet when we really come to analyse 
the elements that constitute the city and discover the 
essential relationship between its problems, we find 
that the most undependable thing is an isolated fact 
or an unrelated group of facts. We do not do things 
badly because of economic necessity but because the 
majority who influence public policies and the building 
of cities do not think of facts in their totality and 
interrelations. It is because of this that they pursue 
a mistaken course from the points of view of both 
economy and art. Referring to the late Professor 
Leonard Hobhouse’s* *‘ Conceptions of Sociology,” 
The Times said the other day that he regarded reality 
as a ‘“‘ whole of elements,’ which whole was not a 
mechanism nor an organism but an “ operation of a 
principle capable of bringing about correlation, yet 
not completely master of its material.”” Development 
he conceived to be the work of the mind ‘‘ whose 
essential function is to bring together elements 
hitherto unrelated or in conflict, by a discovery of 
deeper underlying unity.”’ The existence of Regional 
planning is a recognition cf a similar philosophic 
conception in regard to certain geographical and 
physical elements in urban growth. We have also to 
recognise it in regard to the economic forces that make 
city regions and the kind of art we apply to city build- 
ing. ‘lhe greatest tasks in making a regional plan are 
first to get, by an analysis of the whole of the elements, 
an understanding of what the city is, and where it is 
tending ; and second, on the basis of this knowledge, 
to work out an imaginative conception of the best 
that can be made of it. That conception has to be an 
ideal based on We must have the beliet 
that what we propose is both a good thing to do and a 


realities. 


thing that can be done. 

Before considering the contents of the Plan it is 
well to have in mind that it looks forward over a 
period of 40 years, and that it does not contemplate 
changes more vast or expensive than those that have 
taken place in the last forty years. Since the begin- 
ning of the century 351 miles of railway have been 
electrified in the New York Region. The great 
Pennsylvania and Grand Central Terminals were 
completed between 1910 and 1913. ‘The first rapid 
transit subway line was not opened until 1904, and 
two of the four great bridges over the East River, both 
of which are now congested, were completed in 1909. 
Asphaltic and cement surfaces on roads are inventions 
of this century. At the beginning of 1929 there were 
2,359 miles of paved street in the City of New York 

Poccmyont Notice, ‘* Professor Hobhouse,’’ The Times, 
~4 une, 1929. 
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alone. In ten years 22 landing fields have been con- 
structed in the region. The steel frame structure and 
elevator are twentieth century inventions. Both the 
skyscraper and the motor car have only begun to make 
their influence felt. In 1902 there were only 184 
buildings of ten storeys or more in Manhattan, south 
of 65th Street, as against 935 in 1925. (Incidentally, 
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development of the park system of Westchester County 
has been such that it has been adopted as the standard 
for the Regional Plan for the rest of the region; in 
other words, the Plan does not conceive to be necessary 
any higher standard, in respect to either design or 
extent of open spaces, throughout the region than has 
already been accomplished in one county. At this 
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PROPOSED FIRST STEP - 


it should be borne in mind that the average height of 
buildings in Manhattan is probably about five storeys, 
which is comparable to what exists in considerable 
parts of European cities.) 

Nearly 40,000 acres have been added to the open 
spaces of the region in the last seven years. The 


SUBURBAN RAPID TRANSIT 


point it is well to draw attention to the fact that the 
Westchester Park Commission has not only created an 
ideal standard for adoption of other counties in 
providing open spaces, but has through its experts 
established the principle that the design of roads is as 
important as the design of buildings. The parkways 
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in Westchester are architecturally designed. It is not 
necessary in Westchester to have a road-beautifying 
association having for its object the adding of orna- 
ment and frills to new roads after they are con- 
structed. To do so would be like having a building 
beautifying association to add ornaments to new build- 
ings after construction. The new highways are 
designed from the beginning by engineers and archi- 
tects in collaboration. Beauty and economy are thus 
secured as part of the design, instead of the former 
being regarded as something to be superimposed after 
construction and added to the cost. Probably the 
same quality of road building will not be obtained in 
England until there is recognition of landscape archi- 
tecture as a branch of architecture. Just as the 
garden city has had perhaps the greatest influence on 
methods of town planning in this country, so the 
architectural conception of road building as pursued in 
Westchester has had the greatest influence on making 
a plan for future growth in New York. 

The Graphic Regional Plan.—It is impossible to 
describe even in the form of a summary all the pro- 
posals made in the Graphic Plan. To give a descrip- 
tive list of them would take a whole day. They 
include 471 proposals, including a few duplications. 
A summarised list is given in the Appendix, and it will 
be seen that they comprise proposals for 42 extensions 
of trunk line railways, 27 extensions for suburban 
rapid transit lines, 11 crossings of major waterways, 
7 waterway projects, 88 major regional highways, 
107 minor regional highways, 39 parkways and boule- 
vards, 26 extensive industrial and residence areas, 
88 park areas, and 36 improvements in landing-places 
for aeroplanes. 

In preparing the Plan it has been recognised that 
improvement of living and working conditions and the 
development of the present Port of New York are the 
matters of the greatest importance in planning the 
Region ; also that suburban rapid transit has to be 
considered independently of trunk railway facilities 
and that the classification and co-ordination of the 
highway system through the whole region is essential 
to secure effective road communication. 

The Plan includes a statement of the order of 
importance of the most urgent improvements under 
the headings already mentioned. Among these is a 
proposal to acquire a right of way for a wide corridor 
in the form of a metropolitan loop within which there 
would ultimately be placed electrified railways and 
parkways, with satellite communities at strategic 
points. Early action is suggested in regard to ex- 
tended electrification of railways and elimination of 
gerade crossings; the carrying out of a definite first 
step in extending the rapid transit system ; the build- 
ing of one new bridge connecting the boroughs of 
Manhattan, Queens, and The Bronx, with appropriate 
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connections and approaches ;_ the development of four 
new parkways in river valleys of New Jersey; the 
acquisition of land to extend the park system of the 
region ; and the removal of buildings from the East 
River Islands to increase the park areas in New York 
City. All the areas proposed for parks in the scheme 
consist of land that is the least adaptable for building 
but has the greatest natural beauty. One of the novel 
features of the Plan is the proposal for the creaiion of 
an extensive system of riding trails and paths so as to 
make provision for the pedestrian as well as make 
highways safer for the motorist. Four new air- 
ports are proposed to be provided at once, in addition 
to those already inexistence. One of these is a proposal 
to make Governors Island, near to the southern point 
of Manhattan, the central landing-place for the city. 

The Building of the City —While it has been said 
that the ground plan has to be considered in advance 
of building development, this does not mean, of course, 
that the questions of building design and arrangement 
have been lost sight of at any stage during the study and 
planning of the land and means of circulation. As 
consideration is given to railways, airports, highways 
and aerodromes, we have to create in our imagination 
railway stations, waterfront terminal buildings, cen- 
tralised warehouses and factories, bridges, tunnel 
entrances, petrol stations and garages, and aerodrome 
buildings. These are incidental to transportation and 
must serve its needs, but all of them are in the nature 
of approaches or gateways through which the city is 
entered. In proportion as they are orderly or dis- 
orderly we may, adapting an expression of Browning’s, 
dwell upon them and wonder at them, or despise and 
forget them. In other words, they express to us the 
high or low qualities of the spirit that animates the 
city. Artists may design the monuments and the 
palatial government buildings of the city, but it is in 
the business buildings and the homes that we have the 
soul of the city revealed. 

The distribution and character of land uses has the 
widest significance in the Regional Plan. They have 
a relation to everything that has been referred to in 
connection with transportation. Also, as we determine 
them, we fix to a large degree the character of the 
industrial areas and the workers’ homes, the shopping 
centres and sub-centres, and the residential neigh- 
bourhoods. As we obtain through intelligent planning 
a proper balance in these uses we get the real foundation 
of orderly growth, and we discover the appropriate 
sites for public and semi-public buildings: the town 
halls, the art centres and libraries, the churches, 
theatres, schools and fire stations, not only in the 
metropolitan centre, but in hundreds of satellite 
communities. Next, in relation to all these uses, and 
to the facilities for transportation, there are the open 
spaces so distributed and integrated with the pattern 
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of urban growth as to amply supply the needs of 
recreation and also provide the opportunities for the 
healthy situation and display of buildings. When we 
think of all these varieties of land uses and functions 
of building, we realise the impossibility of the task of 
attempting to secure any complete unity in their 
design and control. We have to content ourselves 
with getting a well-balanced distribution and reciprocal 
relation of functions, and a greater amplitude of open 
area, depending for the rest on education. 

Aesthetic standards cannot be achieved through 
dictation but by the inculcation of principles and by 
seizing opportunities to enable the artist to create 
object lessons. Government control of private build- 
ing in respect to densities, building lines, scale of 
buildings in relation to open spaces, distribution of 
land uses, and the employment by governments of 
architects to design public buildings and parks and 
collaborate in the design of roads, bridges and other 
transportation features, are necessary. By the guid- 
ance thus given—and by education that will lead to a 
broad-based refinement of taste—more can be achieved 
than by the use of arbitrary methods to impose the will 
of the artist. 

There are distinctive problems of design in the 
central city, in the industrial communities outside of 
it, in the dormitary communities, in the pleasure 
resorts, and in their respective neighbourhood units. 
There are the different problems of guiding and con- 
trolling new developments and of reconstructing old 
areas. New York is rapidly expanding in its suburbs— 
but constantly rebuilding in its central areas. ‘The 
changes in its built areas demand as much attention as 
the new construction in its undeveloped areas. No 
plan can be adequate that deals with the one without 
dealing simultaneously with the other. 

Three-quarters of the Region will not be built upon 
during this century but all of it is, or may become, 
potential building land in the eyes of the owners and 
of the communities who assess it for taxation. One of 
the difficulties in the Region is to dispel the prevailing 
and erroneous assumption that large estates and farm 
lands are improper uses of land within the environs of 
the city—and that it is a sign of progress to cut up all 
land into small plots for building, whether it is likely 
to be wanted or not for this purpose. 

In the Plan there are included four kinds of specific 
projects as illustrations of possibilities. It is not 
wasteful to present architectural conceptions of what 
might be done—even if it is recognised that they will 
never be carried out as proposed. The inclusion of 
such imaginary projects—if not too visionary—is 
essential for purposes of education and for inspira- 
tion. 

The four kinds of project alluded to are examples of 
possibilities in the design of :— 
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ON AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
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(a) Municipal, Art and Transportation centres, 
including a model airport and its approaches. 

(6) Treatment of typical Waterfronts, River Valleys 
and Islands. 

(c) Planning of Large Sections 
than the region and larger than neighbourhoods, but 
without a political boundary, such as the Jamaica 
Bay or Hackensack Meadow sections. 

(d) Elevated Streets and Places. 

In concluding this brief reference to the building of 
the metropolitan city of New York a word or two must 
be said as to the skyscraper. In the Regional Plan, 
skyscrapers are not condemned, but are approved only 
when they have ample space about them for light and 
air. Proposals are made to show how this space can 
be obtained. Skyscrapers do not increase traffic 
congestion when this space is provided and when the 
average height of buildings in a large district is the 
same with the skyscraper as without it. Elevated 
streets and paths are only approved where they are 
necessary as a last resort to remedy an existing con- 
gested condition, or where they are part of the archi- 
tectural design of a large group of buildings, or where 
the configuration of the land along the waterfronts 
makes the provision of streets on two levels the natural 
and appropriate form of treatment. 


thatis, smaller units 


IV. AN IMPRESSION OF FUTURE NEW York. 

In conclusion, let me invite you to imagine yourself 
visiting New York after an interval of 40 years from 
now. 

The Approach.—Entering the harbour you will see 
magnificent pleasure resorts on the waterfronts of 
Staten Island and Brooklyn at the door of New York. 
Staten Island shows occasional spots of high buildings 
but the verdure of the hills indicates that much of it 
has been reserved as open space for the population now 
increased to about 20,000,000. As the ship enters the 
Narrows it passes over a tunnel that now forms a 
vehicular connection between Brooklyn and Staten 
Island, and is part of an orbital system which links 
together the various water-separated boundaries of the 
city with New Jersey. 

New Port Developments.—The most striking change 
seen from the ship appears on the frontage of Bayonne, 
where a great harbour has been developed as the result 
of co-operation between the railway companies and 
the state and municipalities. Here magnificent new 
piers accommodating the largest liners have been built 
to provide for the necessary expansion of the system of 
international shipping. Owing to the original mistake 
of planning Staten Island piers without adequate 
land approaches, they are still used for minor purposes 
of the harbour, and the major extension of the facilities 
of great shipping has taken place along the frontage of 
Bayonne. On reclaimed land extending into Upper 
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Bay, a great new abattoir city has been built where the 
food supply of the city is marshalled and distributed. 

Central Airport—As Manhattan Island is ap- 
proached, it is observed that Governors Island, some- 
what extended in area, has become the great transporta- 
tion link between other parts of the country and the 
City of New York, as a landing field for the now highly 
developed system of air transportation. This Island, 
linked with Manhattan, Brooklyn and New Jersey by 
a system of tunnels, is now really part of the mainland. 
Its commercial use for aeroplanes and seaplanes has 
been developed in a form that fits in with any possible 
military use for the same purpose. 

Battery Park.—The point of Manhattan which 
once was Battery Park has become a beautiful plaza 
with a magnificent monument in its centre and is 
screened with the same fine mass of high buildings— 
little changed and with few additions in the 40 years. 

Up-to-date Ferry Boats.—A great ferry boat cross- 
ing to Staten Island shows that enormous improve- 
ments have been made in the design of vessels used for 
ferry purposes. You are told that any person desiring 
to reach his destination in Staten Island can board a 
bus in a great garage at the lower end of Manhattan 
and arrive at his destination without any interference 
by congestion en route, and that these magnificent ferry 
boats have been designed to facilitate this form of 
carrying people from their places of work to their 
homes. 

Brooklyn and Jamaica Bay.—On Governors Island 
you enter an aeroplane for the purpose of seeing the 
city from the air. You first make a circuit around the 
outer ring. Passing over Brooklyn there is apparently 
little change except that open spaces are more frequent 
than they used to be. The Brooklyn waterfront has 
been developed on two levels for a considerable length 
and the Bush ‘Terminal considerably extended. 
Jamaica Bay has become a port by itself, of considerable 
size. It does not accommodate great ships, but sup- 
plies the needs of what is really a community of its 
own. All around Jamaica Bay there are harbour 
facilities and industries, with large areas used for 
residence. A large amount of the land on the islands 
of the bay has been reserved for recreation and for 
subsidiary aeroplane facilities. 

Certain areas are still suffering from the remains 
of the stupid congestion of 40 years ago, but the im- 
proved means of communication enable those who wish 
to get further afield where they have ample space for 
enjoyment of open country and water areas in the 
bays of southern Long Island. Near the middle of the 
island a great airport has been developed on the site 
where the original fields existed around Garden City, 
and this supplies the extensive facilities needed for the 
various small ports used for actual flying, like Governors 
Island. 
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More Farming Than in 1930.—Outlying areas are 
more actively used for cultivation than 40 years before. 
As the cost of distribution of food had increased and 
the stupidity of over-speculation in land for building 
purposes had been revealed, more of the land had 
been put to its true economic use, and it became more 
profitable to grow food near to the city. 

Northern Suburbs.—'There is not much evidence of 
change along the shores of Connecticut and West- 
chester County, except that there are more houses and 
people there than before. Sewage treatment has 
resulted in making the waters near to the centre as 
safe for bathing as those at distant points. 
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developed on two levels. The lower one is for com- 
mercial uses and the upper one has magnificent 
boulevards and plazas faced by beautiful buildings. 
A new “‘ Grand Central ”’ terminal has been created at 
Mott Haven and linked with the Harlem River 
development in forming a magnificent sub-centre of 
transportation. At Sunnyside, another railway termi- 


nal has been built, and forms the subcentral terminal 
of the Pennsylvania and Long Island systems. Queen- 
boro Plaza has been developed as a great business 
centre adjacent to the new Sunnyside station, corres- 
ponding to what the junction of 42nd Street and Fifth 
Avenue used to be. 


Fixed bridges of beautiful design 
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SECTION OF RADBURN, N.J. 


Crossing over the upper East River, it is seen that 
another harbour has grown up which utilises the water- 
front, mainly incidental to the new industries that 
have settled along the shores on upper Long Island 
and the lower Bronx. A new bridge has been con- 
structed parallel to the Hellgate Bridge, and another one 
from Whitestone Point to the Bronx, both of which are 
now as much used for traffic as the Queenboro Bridge 
had been 40 years before. Congestion had not 
apparently increased in the centre, because people 
are able to get around the city. 

Harlem River.—The Harlem River banks have been 


T 4 


cross the Harlem 
levels on each side. 


River and connect with the high 
Stretches of parkway extend along 


Hudson River waterfront north from the Hudson 
Valley. 
The Bronx.—A great concourse, 200 feet wide in 


places, has been built along the line of 177th Street in 
the Bronx, connecting a new bridge across the upper 
East River and another new bridge across the Harlem 
River with the bridge now being built at 178th Street 
across the Hudson River. 

A large portion of Pelham Bay Park has been re- 
claimed and landscaped, and is being intensively used 
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for recreation. Much business is being done in the 
Bronx. People apparently live up in Westchester, and 
do not have to travel further south than the Bronx to 
do their daily work. When there, they are more con- 
venient to all other parts of the region than they would 
bein Manhattan. Ofcourse, Manhattan has improved 
its connections as well as the other boroughs. While 
no further bridges have been built across the Hudson, 
there is a new vehicular tunnel connecting Queens, 
Manhattan and New Jersey. A connection has also 
been made from 125th Street to the Tri-Borough 
Bridge, and 125th Street looks like 42nd Street used to. 

Skyscrapers —You are amazed that Manhattan 
Island is not covered by skyscrapers. They are spotted 
as of old in somewhat larger bulks, but not evenly 
spread over the island. Some of the real estate specu- 
lators are still waiting for the skyscraper they expected 
40 years ago. Meanwhile, the skyscrapers have moved 
out along with the transportation facilities and indus- 
tries. So have the apartment houses. You are 
informed that it is now fully realised that people can 
live in apartment houses and keep motor cars in the 
suburbs, but that the average person finds it of little 
use to keep a motor car in the centre. There are no 
further schemes for building cross-water connections, 
because it has been discovered that there is a maximum 
density possible in any one part of the city, just as 
there is in individual buildings. 

New Jersey.—On the New Jersey side of the Hudson, 
a great part of the Hackensack Meadows has been 
developed, and gives the appearance of a thriving city 
in an area as great inextent as the whole of Manhattan 
Island. But this new city, which, 40 years ago had 
been waterlogged area in the midst of a large number 
of separate cities and villages, is more up to date in its 
building distribution and general facilities, because 
it had been entirely developed in its major features as 
a unit during the period following 1930. Hundreds 
of miles of parkways line the valleys of the Hacken- 
sack, the Passaic and the Raritan rivers. 

One of the curiosities is to see the Hackensack River 
closed for navigation. The necessities of railway trans- 
portation across the Meadows had resulted in the 
expensive operation of stopping all shipping on the 
Hackensack River which now has fixed bridges and ex- 
tensive cross connections of railways. The shipping has 
been diverted toa new waterway. Newark Meadows have 
been developed in much the same way as the Jamaica 
Bay region, with an extensive but not congested 
industrial growth. Further south a great city has 
grown upon the sites of the Amboys. Here is a fine 
new harbour with the spacious surroundings that had 
been demanded by a population tired of congestion 
and its evil consequences. 

Garden Cities —One thing that is especially notice- 
able is the existence of a number of outlying communi- 
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ties with girdles of open land around them on th: 
lines of the parkways. Several garden cities have bee: 
built on new areas which have helped to relieve th: 
congestion in the central areas and have resulted in 
giving an entirely new point of view to the people 
regarding the needlessness of congestion and bad 
housing conditions. 

Waterfronts of Manhattan.—Flying back over the 
centre of the city you notice that Columbia Universit\ 
has extended its buildings to the river front and has a 
magnificent approach in the Watergate facing the 
Hudson River. One of the most noticeable improve- 
ments is seen in the magnificent new terminal that 
has been erected over the site of the 60th Street yards 
on the Hudson River waterfront. Elevated railways 
have nearly all disappeared underground. 

Double-deck Streets —One astonishing thing is that 
double-deck and triple-decked streets that had been 
envisaged 40 years ago are confined to very few 
places. ‘There is still enough congestion in the some- 
how less popular theatre district to justify the separa- 
tion that had been made between the pedestrian and 
wheeled traffic in this district. Now people enter the 
theatre on the balcony !evel ard reach their subway 
trains without going on the old street level. As the 
population increased, the demands for theatre facilities 
were met to a large extent in sub-centres, and while 
there is as much concentration of theatres for the 
20,000,000 people as there had been for the 10,000,000, 
apparently the growth has been in the direction of 
outlying rather than in further intensity of the central 
facilities. 

Along the waterfronts there are two levels and a 
magnificent boulevard all down the east side of Man- 
hattan, where the rich people reside between the times 
they spend in their country houses. The slaughter 
houses have been moved to the new abattoir city 
A magnificent pile of residential buildings stands on 
the site they used to occupy. 

Congestion.—But just as 100 years ago there was 
congestion on lower Broadway as great as there 
was 40 years ago, so there are numerous places where, 
at peak hours of the day, congestion still occurs. No 
plan can prevent this, and all the improvements made 
have not resulted in any relief of peak-hour congestion, 
but it has been discovered that the solution of this 
congestion is not in building double-deck streets, 
because that was merely adding to the facilities for 
erecting higher buildings and bringing about con- 
gestion on two levels instead of on one level. More 
stringent zoning has brought down the average building 
height, 

Palisades and Central Park.—-The Palisades look 
just as of eld. Millions of dollars have been spent in 
saving them from the depredations of real estate 
speculators. 
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A VIEW TAKEN AT WILLIAMSBRIDGE, A FEW MILES OUTSIDE NEw YorK 


Before the construction of the Bronx River Parkway 
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A SECTION OF THE Bronx River ParkKWay AT WILLIAMSBRIDGE 


The view was taken from the same position as the illustration given above 
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'CHINSON RIVER PARKWAY, PELHAM MANOR, NEW YORK 

















RIDGE, CONNECTING PELHAM AND MOUNT VERNON OVER THE 
TCHINSON RIVER PARKWAY 


East THIRD STREET 
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Central Park is somewhat narrower because both 
Eighth Avenue and Fifth Avenue have been widened 
it its expense, but the through drives have been made 
more circuitous and speed is limited to 15 miles an 
hour within the park. A new extension of the park 
has been created across what used to be a deep marsh 
between rooth Street and rosth Street, extending 
across to the East River, so that Manhattan has more 
park area than before, including two-thirds of the 
East River Islands that have been reserved as open 
spaces. A park strip connects Central Park with Van 
Cortlandt Park combining Morningside Park and 
strips along the side of the Harlem River. 

Sub-Terminal Stations.—The beginnings made 
1928 with the development of sub-terminal stations 
by the B. and O. railroad has become a complete 
system in connection with all the main railways. The 
congestion of the main terminals has made it necessary 
for the railway companies to provide sub-terminal 
facilities in numerous places, and other New Jersey 
railways have followed the lead of the B. and O. and 
created a number of bus terminals connecting with 
their stations. Now it is possible to go to a place in 
Queens or Brooklyn or Westchester and book directly 
from a sub-terminal to any railway. The railways 
have learned to use the buses and the aeroplane to 
increase the efficiency of their facilities. Enormous 
improvements have been made in linking up the bus, 
the truck and the motor-car with the railway services. 
All trains entering the city are now electrified. 

Centralisation.—What is seen indicates that in some 
ways the centralisation has continued even more 
strongly than before ; the harbour around the Upper 
Bay has not lost its power to hold traffic. Facilities 
for travel continue to centralise themselves around an 
innerloop. But as this centralisation of transportation 
has increased beyond a certain point, it has forced or 
encouraged industry and residence over wider areas. 

The values of spaciousness and of good balance in 
the arrangement and distribution of land and building 
uses have been discovered. You see that the only 
places that are now being used for the erection of 
monumental buildings are open prospects of water- 
front or park. New York has developed its architec- 
ture in such a way that its effects are in the mass rather 
than in individual buildings, but the 1,000 ft. tower of 
the new Municipal Building is the most dominant 
feature of the skyline. 
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The centre of government of the city has remained 
adjoining an enlarged City Hall Square with fine 
parkway approaches from the north and from the 
East River waterfront. By intelligent planning, ne 
York has indeed grown greater and more beautiful, 
it has grown larger and less congested—although it 
still suffers from the evils of misplanning that over- 
flowed from the 1gth into the first quarter of the 2oth 
century. 


APPENDIX. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL PROPOSALS ON 
THE GRAPHIC PLAN OF NEW YORK AND ITS 
ENVIRONS. 

The following is an approximate estimate of the 
projects listed under the various headings, some 
being of major and others of more or less minor 
importance :— 

Approximate 
Number of 
Proposals 
(1) Trunk line railroads 


Belt lines .. ; «« 
Connections or w aterfront lines ss © 
Union passenger terminals én -« 4&3 


(2) Suburban rapid transit 


First step .. 5 
Completion of ultimate pk in 22 
(3) New railroad crossings of major waterways 11 
(4) Waterway projects and water areas 7 
(5) Major regional highways— 
Metropolitan loop 3 
Inner routes 12 
Radial routes 28 
Outer circumferential routes 5 
Metropolitan by-pass 2 
Express highways 8 
Supplementary routes 30 
(6) Minor regional highways .. is » 267 
(7) Parkways and boulevards 39 
(8) Major industrial sites to be developed 14 
(9) Extensions of residence areas ‘ 12 
(10) Proposed public parks in the environs 
Compact park areas ia bos « 2 
Ribbon parks : « 
(11) Proposed public parks in New York C ity 
Compact park areas ws = os “SO 
Ribbon parks ay - e< 5 
(12) Airports and landing facilities 
Proposed additional landing fields wo £0 


Seaplane landings, existing and proposed 20 


Total, including a few duplications of pro- 
posals re sind es 2° ++ 471 
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Development of Parks, Parkways and Forest Preserves in 


' * > > ™“ y 
Westchester County, N.Y. 
BY JAY DOWNER, CHIEF ENGINEER, WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N.Y., PARK COMMISSION. 


[An Address Delivered before the Royal Institute of British Architects at a Special General 
Meeting on Friday, 28 June 1929.] 


T is a very great pleasure for me to address the 

members of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, not only because I am so thoroughly enjoying 
the beauties of your wonderful city on this my first 
visit to London, but also because it gives me the 
opportunity to acknowledge our obligation to one 
of your colleagues and fellow citizens, Mr. Thomas 
Adams, who, as General Director of the Plan of New 
York and its Environs, has rendered most distinguished 
services to our Metropolitan region. On behalf of 
the people of the region, I want to express to Mr. 
Adams our gratitude for his untiring energy, judgment 
and vision in assembling and presenting the facts 
and evolving a master plan for the New York Region 
with its area of more than fifty-five hundred square 
miles. 

My particular part in this evening’s programme is 
to tell you something of the planning and development 
of one of the counties in the New York metropolitan 
district—the County of Westchester. 

From the map shown on page 717 you will note that 
Westchester County embraces a roughly funnel-shaped 
area including 448 square miles of territory lying 
between the Hudson River and Long Island Sound 
on the west and east respectively and between the 
City of New York and Putnam County on the south 
and north. It forms the only mainland approach to 
New York City. It was one of the 12 original counties 
of the State of New York erected in 1683 by the 
Provincial Assembly of what was then the Province 
of New York. Entirely independent of New York 
City as a political entity, Westchester County includes 
45 subordinate municipalities consisting of the four 
cities of Yonkers, Mount Vernon, New Rochelle and 
White Plains, 18 townships and 23 villages having a 
combined population of about 500,000 people. 

New York City’s steady growth northward on 
Manhattan Island and beyond the Harlem River has 
been reflected in a corresponding growth and expansion 
of suburban development in Westchester County. 
This growth has proceeded at an accelerated rate in 
recent years, particularly in the area south of an imagin- 
ary line from Tarrytown on the Hudson River easterly 
to White Plains and Port Chester on the Long Island 
shore. In the cities of Yonkers, Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle, strung across the northerly boundary 


of New York City from the Hudson River to the Sound, 
building growth is rapidly closing up the intervening 
spaces. The smaller communities as far north as 
Tarrytown and White Plains although separated by 
wider spaces are also growing toward each other at a 
rapid rate. 

From this brief description we may roughly visualise 
this area with its hitherto practically unplanned subur- 
ban development of cities and villages strung along 
the Hudson River and Long Island Sound and along 
the railroad lines through the intervening territory. 
These various communities are connected by an exten- 
sive network of highways, many of them dating from 
the Colonial period and until the reconstruction carried 
on in recent years, a typical rural road system. 

The through traffic from and to New York City was 
carried on two principal routes—the Boston Post Road 
paralleling Long Island Sound on the east, and the 
Albany Post Road paralleling the Hudson River on 
the west. Each of these is an ancient highway which 
passes through the centre of each city and village it 
traverses. ‘This through traffic superimposed on the 
local business trafic brought about intolerable con- 
ditions. At the same time the development of the 
County, particularly the more southerly portion 
previously described, was rapidly encroaching on all 
available recreational areas. 

These conditions became so pressing that in 1921 
business men and County leaders realised that some- 
thing radical must be done or the orderly development 
of the County would be seriously impaired. The 
result was the passage of an Act by the State Legislature 
empowering the Westchester County Board of Super- 
visors to appoint a Commission to be known as the 
Westchester County Park Commission, to study the 
situation, acquire lands and develop parks and park- 
ways throughout the County. Such a Commission 
was appointed in 1922 and immediately organised and 
began the studies which have resulted in the creation 
of the Westchester County Park System showr on the 
map on page 717. Allthe lands for the routes and park 
areas shown in heavy black shading have been acquired 
and aggregate over 16,000 acres. Development work 
has proceeded rapidly on several of the parkways and 
park areas, as will be more particularly described. 

If the map of Westchester be stripped of all other 
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detail, the Park System and particularly the arterial 
traffic parkways, appear to anyone familiar with the 
terrain as embracing the main elements of a general 
plan which will very largely mould the future develop- 
ment of the County. This system should be visualised 
as having been superimposed upon a stratum of existing 
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suburban development which was rapidly closing up 
all vacant spaces in the southerly part of the County. 
Naturally, the plan could not be wholly idealistic 
because compromises had to be effected with existing 
conditions. 

The lines of this regional park system were dictated 
by certain well defined fundamentals combining not 
only planning, but economic principles involving the 
following considerations : 

Waterfront parks along the Hudson River and Long 
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Island Sound shores and interior parks, reservations 
and forest preserves providing for a wide range of 
recreational uses. An interconnecting system of 
traffic parkways. 

Selection was made of the cheapest undeveloped 
lands such as marshes, stream and pond margins, or 
rocky uplands undesirable and difficult to develop 
for residential or business uses. Such areas are ideal 
for park purposes and as such were allocated to their 
most valuable economic utilisation in the general scheme 
of County development. 

Interwoven with the foregoing was the necessity for 
effecting the most feasible compromises with existing 
municipal developments and with the unplanned 
suburban growth. 

One of the most important requirements was prompt 
action in acquiring lands in advance of rapidly rising 
values, leaving the shortest possible gap between 
planning and the execution. 

Following these basic principles waterfront park 
areas were laid out at Kingsland Point, Croton Point 
and Crugers along the Hudson River, and at Glen 
Island and Rye Beach on the Long Island Sound shore. 
The main parkway elements of the system traversing 
the County north and south in the direction of its 
greatest length follow the valleys of the Saw Mill River, 
Bronx River and the Hutchinson River which are 
separated by north and south ridges paralleling the 
Hudson River. 

The interior reservations include Tibbetts Brook 
Park and Woodlands Park on the westerly side of the 
County forming localised expansions of the Saw Mill 
River Parkway; Willson’s Woods, New Rochelle 
Lakes, Huguenot Woods and Saxon Woods Park along 
the route of the Hutchinson River Parkway in the 
easterly section of the County, and Silver Lake Park 
near White Plains and bordering a connecting parkway 
from the Mamaroneck River valley to the Bronx River 
Parkway at Kensico Dam. 

In the open country of northern Westchester are 
the 1,500 acre Blue Mountain Reservation on the route 
of the Briarcliff-Peekskill Parkway, Mohansic Park of 
I,100 acres, through which an extension of the Bronx 
River Parkway will pass, and the Poundridge Reserva- 
tion embracing 3,900 acres of forest preserve tied into 
the parkway system by a main state highway. 

The north and south parkways traversing the stream 
valleys and in the direction of the greatest traffic flow 
serve the multiple purposes of open recreational areas, 
motor traffic routes of least resistance, the natural 
drainage routes of trunk sewers and possible future 
locations of water supply conduits and other public 
utilities. 

The parkway reservations, which include con- 
trolling strips of land on both sides of the streams, also 
forestall the development of nuisance conditions such 
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as were found along the Bronx River Parkway and led 
to its construction principally as a sanitary 1mprove- 
ment project prior to the general County park program. 

The parkway system is also co-ordinated with the 
older existing County highways. Continuity with 
New York City’s parks stretched across its northern 
boundary is formed by the Saw Mill River Parkway, 
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Five years’ active work by the Commission has 
established a regional park system embracing within 
the limits of Westchester County 16,671 acres of 
land, 140 miles of parkway routes and g miles of 
beaches and shore lines along the Hudson River and 
Long Island Sound shores. ‘This work has involved 
the acquisition of about 3,500 separate parcels of land, 
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Bronx River Parkway and Hutchinson River Parkway 
which connect respectively with Van Cortlandt Park, 
Bronx Park and Pelham Bay Park. 

The Bronx River Parkway was the first regional 
parkway project in Westchester County and was a 
joint undertaking between the County of Westchester 
and City of New York, 124 miles of the parkway being 
located within the County and three miles within the 


City. 


CHART 


a large proportion of which was acquired by direct 
purchase from owners, thus avoiding the delays 
incidental to tedious condemnation proceedings. 
Coincidentally, with the acquisition of land, a con- 
struction and development program has carried to 
completion seven new large scale recreational develop- 
ments including bathing beaches, bath houses, concrete 
swimming pools, a wide range of athletic, recreation 
and picnicking grounds, three public golf courses, 
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forest preserve areas and a seaside amusement park 
embodying a unique and unusual feature under muni- 
cipal operation. Under this development program, 
17 miles of fully developed traffic parkways have been 
completed, giving a total of 29 miles including the 
Bronx River Parkway and the partial completion of 
eight additional miles of parkway. 

The Westchester County type of parkway is receiving 

increasing recognition as the most practicable solution 
of the arterial highway program from an economic 
standpoint because these parkways have enhanced real 
estate values alony their routes. In their economic 
effects a marked contrast is presented by the parkway 
type of traffic way creating attractive residential zones 
and higher property values as against the destruction 
or depression of values now clearly in progress along 
modern highways flanked with miles of billboards and 
hot dog stands instead of marginal strips of grass and 
trees. 
The basic practice in laying out these parkways has 
been to secure strips having a minimum width of 
200 feet. In localities where land is cheapest or there 
is a pond or the possibility of developing a water surface 
feature, localised enlargements of the reservation have 
been made. 

As to the motor driveways, the standard practice is 
to lay pavements 40 feet wide for four lines of traffic. 
Grade separations have been effected at all main inter- 
secting thoroughfares which are carried over or under 
the parkway drive by bridges. The rigid frame type 
of stone faced reinforced concrete bridge has been 
applied to the grade separation problems with very 
satisfactory results, both as to economy of construction 
and pleasing architectural adaptations. On the Bronx 
River Parkway, the type of pavement was a concrete 
base with 2} inch bituminous wearing surface, but 
the newer projects are standardised on reinforced 
concrete pavement, with asphaltic emulsion applied 
to eliminate glare. Grading and bridge openings are 
being carried through to a width of 60 feet as the neces- 
sity for increasing the initial 40 foot pavement width 
to 60 feet in the not distant future is foreseen. 

The park programme is financed as to capital invest- 
ment in lands and permanent improvements through 
the standard type of county bonds running for 45 to 50 
years and usually underwritten at an interest rate of less 
than four per cent. The yearly operation and main- 
tenance charges are carried as an item of the general 
county budget raised by current tax revenue. 

From 1922 to the end of 1928 the total capital appro- 
priations were as follows : 
$32,297,000 

18,515,900 


$50,812,900 


Acquisition of lands . . ; 
Improvement and Construction 








Total 
Although not susceptible of exact calculation, it may 
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reasonably be held that the creation of enhanced pro- 
perty valuations have fully offset the capital appropria- 
tions regardless of the public welfare benefits of the 
park system. The sharp upward trend in assessed 
valuations immediately after the establishment of the 
park system is shown by the following figures 


Total Assessed 


Valuation of Taxable Increase 
Year Property 
1921 ‘3 a 676,103,963 
1922 i ws 733,007,069 56,903,106 
1923 - = 788,029,096 55,022,027 
1924 sai ba 891,331,983 103,302,887 
1925 sts $6 987,068,857 95,736,874 
1926 ca“ .. 1,143,871,106 156,802,249 
1927 sme .. 1,318,826,453 174,955,347 
1928 io oe 2, 508,831,153 182,704,700 


713,542,057 

The influence of the park programme is apparent in 
the increased valuations in 1924 and subsequent years. 
From 1924, when this influence became evident up to 
and including 1928, the total increase in assessed 
valuations was $713,542,057. At the previous rate of 
increase the total for the same 5-year period would 
have been about $300,000,000. An increase of about 
$410,000,000 or about eight times the total amount of 
the appropriations is, therefore, reasonably attributable 
to the park programme. 

Similarly striking results also have been attained in 
the rapidity of progress toward the attainment of a self- 
supporting maintenance basis through revenue derived 
from rentals, concessions and nominal charges to the 
public for the use of special features such as bath 
houses, swimming pools, golf courses and amusement 
park features. 

The following figures show the rapid trend of 
earnings toward completely balancing the operation 
and maintenance budget 

Park Operation 


and Maintenance Net Cost of 


Income from 


Year Budget Park System Operation 
Ss $ $ 
m942 .. = 25,000.00 275.50 24,724.50 
1923... sity 54,000.00 126. fof) 53,874.00 
1924 258,308.33 46,191.98 212,116.35 
1925 529,529.99 60,944.40 408,585.99 
1926 733,103.3 313,102.75 420,000.58 
1927 750,125.25 462,518.98 287,606.30 
1928 1,202,958.93 1,142,803.36 60,155.57 
1929 1,525,000.00 (Est.)1,600,000.00 — 


Although 29 miles of modern parkways and an 
extensive system of recreational projects were in 
operation in 1928, the net cost to the County was only 
$60,155. ‘The parkways yield no direct income, but 
are of incalculable value in the saving of time, and in 
convenience and safety for the travelling public. 
Although the importance of a regional park system 
as an item of major importance in planning for the 
future growth of Westchester was clearly foreseen, 
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considerable courage was required to launch it as the 
largest scale improvement programme ever undertaken 
by the County. But officials and leading citizens had 
full confidence that the ultimate results would amply 
justify the enterprise. The results which are shown 
by the foregoing balance sheet, frankly, have been 
attained in a much shorter period of time than originally 
was anticipated. 

Development work such as has been described can 
only be brought about by means of organisation and 
by means of the closest co-operation between the 
various professions necessary for the most satisfactory 
results. The engineers probably come first because 
they have the greatest part of the work to do, but we 
must also have architects, landscape architects, and 
specialists for various features. ‘The work described 
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has been done by the closest collaboration between all 
three of these principal branches, and, of course, 
accounting and the law must also do their part. The 
organisation chart shown above indicates the organisa- 
tion of the Westchester County Park Commission. 
When the Commission had special features to con- 
struct such as swimming pools it went to Cincin- 
nati for an expert: when it planned an ice skating 
rink it went to Chicago. For a lighting expert it 
went to Newark, N.J. for the best available man in 
that line. 

The demonstration afforded by Westchester that the 
idealism of a well conceived planning programme can 
also rest on a sound economic basis is providing 
stimulus to many other municipalities both in this 
country and abroad. 


Discussion 
PROFESSOR 8S. D, ADSHEAD, M.A. [F.] IN THE CHAIR 


Sir BANISTER FLETCHER, F.S.A./F.j, in proposing 
the vote of thanks to Mr. Adams and Mr. Downer said : 
I do not know that we can deal with this vast subject in 
the few moments that I have to speak ; it is one which, 
I think, we shall be able to study and to consider at our 
leisure in the papers which are going to be published in 
our JOURNAL ; but I do think that, in many respects, 
these papers have been read at a very important time in 
the development of our own country, and that we shall 
carry away very many pleasant recollections of the 
enthusiasm and the practical knowledge that have been 
displayed to-night. I was myself particularly pleased 
at being told that architects and engineers have been 
working together in this scheme from the very first. 
It seemed to me that Mr. Thomas Adams stressed the 
point that that is the only way in which these great 
schemes can be carried out. ‘lo call in an engineer 
first, and afterwards to call in an architect to try and 
beautify what he has done seems to me to be the wrong 
way of proceeding in these great undertakings ; and | 
hope that in England we shall try and remember that 
it was due to the combination of the architect and the 
engineer that such beautiful results have been produced 
in this Westchester scheme and follow such an excellent 
example. 

The views which have been shown to us to-night will 
enable us to carry away visually many delightful under- 
takings in this great scheme. It seems to me that the 
thing for us to consider is how we can benefit by such 
papers. Therefore it is with great pleasure that I see 
around me a number of the members of the Greater 
London Regional Planning Committee. This is a 
Committee which consists of all the authorities round 
London, and I may say there are some fifty of them. But 
the Committee has got to work and is about to produce 
something which, I hope, will help in the development 
of Greater London. It is quite a different problem from 
that which has been carried out at Westchester. We have 


a thickly populated district of some 2,000 square miles, 
and the Greater London Committee, which was started 
by the late Government, has been able to proceed only 
to a certain extent. But when I tell you that we have 
appointed no less a man than Dr. Raymond Unwin to 
be our technical adviser, you will realise that we have at 
all events laid a good foundation for this planning of 
Greater London. He is at work on schemes which will 
soon, I think, come to fruition, and he has had added to 
his department, for purposes of help, you yourself, 
Mr. Chairman (Professor Adshead), also Mr. Longstreth 
Thompson, who, I believe, is a partner of Mr. Adams— 
so we shall get some benefit from that, I hope—and also 
Mr. Davidge, who is here to-day, and, in addition, Mr. 
Frank Hunt, of the London County Council. So you 
see we are really endeavouring—fifty years too late, I 
admit—-to make up for lost time and to produce something 
which will be of benefit to London and Londoners. 

It is unnecessary for me to say anything about town 
planning in England, but one question which Mr. Adams 
referred to was that of ribbon development. Dr. Unwin 
is preparing some information on that matter in con- 
junction with Colonel Bressey, of the Ministry of ‘T'rans- 
port, and Mr. George Pepler who is sitting beside him. 
So we hope that in the near future we shall get something 
moving in that direction. 

In conclusion, I think the great thing that we get from 
a paper of this kind is enthusiasm. We must have 
enthusiasm if we are going to carry out any of these 
great schemes ; enthusiasm and vision, vision to see 
what will happen in twenty, thirty or forty years’ time. 
And it is for that reason I think we all owe a great debt 
cf gratitude to Mr. Downer and to Mr. Adams for the 
very excellent papers which they have read to us to-night. 

Dr. RAYMOND UNWIN [F.], in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said: There have been put before us 
to-night, very ably, probably the widest survey and the 
greatest set of plans that have ever been made for the 
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growth and development of a city. We have to thank 
Mr. Adams; and I wish to congratulate Mr. Adams in 
thanking him, that he has brought this wonderful scheme 
of planning to a successful issue. I have been, in a little 
way, associated with the work, and have watched its growth 
under the able guidance of Mr. Adams with great interest, 
and great admiration as to the able way in which he has 
handled the problems, which, you can easily imagine, 
have required very considerable tact to bring to such a 
successful issue, as he has done. 

We have had from Mr. Downer an exhibition of the 
most impressive piece of accomplished work that we can 
find in the town planning world at the present day. 
I have had the pleasure of knowing it; as recently as 
last September, I went over many of the parkways and 
saw many of the points of view which we have seen on 
I congratulate him on his slides ; they are 


the screen. 
the way ot 


some of the most beautiful I have seen in 
but they do not in any way flatter the 


coloured slides ; 
everything he has shown 


views which they represent ; 
you really looks better on the ground even than it does on 


It is a wonderful piece of work 


the slides. 
in fundamental 


Those two accomplishments differ 
ways. Mr. Adams has been planning for the whole of 
New York and has been taking care of the interests of all 
classes of the population, including the poorest people 
in the centre as well as the more wealthy Mr. Downer 
has been, as he explained to us, planning and carrying 
out work, and proving that it can be carried out remuner- 
atively, for what I think he will agree are, in the main, 
though not exclusively, the better-to-do people of New 
York. Those two problems are different, and they 
would make a difference as between his problem and that 
for the whole of London. But they are equally important, 
and equally inspiring to us as to what is possible of accom- 
plishment for London and other cities over here. We 
have not stretched our area to the extent that Mr, Adams 
has covered, we are content in trying to deal with 
about 2,000 square miles, and I assure you we find it large 
enough. But we are dealing with a very different country. 
It is not generally realised over here that outside the town 
of New York you may very soon be in almost a wild 
country. I go out to a week-end cottage and find the 
chief trouble in the garden is that the wild deer come in 
and eat or trample down the plants. You will realise 
that New York is not a centre of highly cultivated counties, 
such as we have round London, but you have large extents 
of wild country, offering wonderful opportunities, as well 
as great difficulties. 

There is very much in both these papers 
I want to emphasise one or two points which 


to admire 


and learn ; 
seem to me to be of special interest and value to us. 


There were some words which Mr. Adams used, as to 
whether you centralise or de-centralise, or re-centralise 
I prefer the word distribution ; the proper distribution 
over the background, of open land, of the various type 
of urban development. Until we have the power to 
regulate this distribution of urban development in proper 
relation and proper proportion to the open spaces which 
are left, we shall not solve our town problems. I think 
we can get that power; it does not involve economic 
difficulty. Our first speaker to-night has demonstrated 
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to us the enormous value of preserving and developin: 
amenity and beauty, even from the point of view of mer 

cash—which, though not the most important, is a ver 

important one. If we can bring the owners of land to 
realise that development on lines that maintain th, 
amenities and give the best opportunity of using all th 

different areas for their most appropriate purposes is 
profitable, that financially and in all other ways it is wis: 
to do this, we shall go forward. We need co-operation 
from our 130 local authorities in this London Region. 
As our Chairman, Sir Banister Fletcher said, we have 
something like 50 representatives from these 130 authori- 
ties forming the Greater London Committee, and they 
are co-operating cordially to try and produce a plan for 
London. We want the co-operation of you architects 
and the co-operation of the owners of land. There is no 
inherent difficulty, I am convinced, in carrying out a plan 
for London which will give us the benefits of some of the 
fine things that have been shown us to-night if we will 
only co-operate heartily together. We have to learn, 
as has been indicated by one of the last slides, that we are 
entering a new age, one in which transport traffic con- 
ditions have changed ; we have to envisage our roadways 
from a new point of view. Our traffic roadways must 
not be sacrificed to afford building frontages ; our traffic 
roadways must be preserved for trathic. We must learn 
that we shall be shortly, in this country, in the same 
condition that our first speaker described. If we do not 
now bridge over some of our main crossings, we shall 
have to do it at much greater expense in the future than 
would be entailed to-day. If we do not preserve these 
new traffic ways from multitudes of crossroads and from 
being blocked by the incessant stopping of cars at the 
doors of all the frontage buildings of a miscellaneous 
character which are being erected along them, and if 
we do not construct bridges at important crossings, we 
shall have largely spent in vain the money we have spent 
and are spending on these main roads. Those who are 
making the roads know it. It is a matter of getting to- 
gether and securing additional powers so that we may be 
able to treat our main roads more rationally from the 
point of view of their use. We shall find that there is 
little conflict between use and amenity. The parkway, 
which is as beautiful as a road can be made, is far more 
efficient for traffic than if it had been allowed to be spoilt 
by the kind of ribbon development to be seen on many of 
our new roads to-day. There is not that conflict which 
some think between things useful and things beautiful, 
they go together and help one another ; and there is an 
immense value to be realised by preserving the amenities 
of our development and the amenities of our city. This 
is one of the great lessons we should learn from both our 
speakers to-night. And I do desire very heartily, both 
on my own behalf and on your behalf, to thank them for 
not only bringing this work before us, but for the great 
zeal and ability which they have manifested in bringing 
these great works to such a successful issue. 

Colonel C. H. BRESSEY, C.B.E. (Chief Engineer, 
Roads Department, Ministry of Transport): There is 
no greater misconception than that of supposing, as 
far as road schemes are concerned, that architects are 
not co-operating with engineers. If Mr. Pepler is not 
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in my office, Dr. Unwin is always there ; and whenever | 
have time to spare I come round to this Institute, either 
to dinner or for other purposes, and | attend town- 
planning meetings here. Let me mention a few of the 
architects who are co-operating with the Ministry : 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, Sir Reginald Blomfield, Mr. Maxwell 
Ayrton, Sir Herbert Baker—apart from the two gentlemen 
I have already mentioned. ‘That shows, | think, that 
the Ministry of ‘Transport is fully alive to the important 
part which architects play and should play in the laying 


out of monumental thoroughfares and the design of 


monumental bridges. I cannot sufficiently express my 
thanks to my colleagues Mr. Pepler and Dr. Unwin 
for the assistance they invariably give my Department 
in the schemes which are being carried out in London 
and elsewhere to-day ; and I offer my tribute of thanks 
to the lecturers for the very beautiful slides which they 
have put before us. I have striven to accept in a spirit 
of complete confidence the comparative slides showing 
what then was as against what is to-day, though I had 
my doubts. I saw first an illustration of what was practi- 
cally a sewer, and next a sketch of the Thames at Henley. 
Again, we were shown some extremely dirty swamps, and 
next an illustration of lawns and backs at Cambridge. 
That is one advantage of coming to lecture to Londoners, 
who have not had the privilege of visiting the United 
States. 

One feature disappointed me. In this old country 
we have made many mistakes, but I was shocked to see 
the number of buildings and clusters of houses, which 
even in the United States had to be destroyed to create 
these parks, parkways and open spaces which we have 
seen illustrated so well on the slides. I think as Dr. 
Unwin said, that a very great deal can be done by co- 
operation between those who lay out roads and those 
who own the property in the neighbourhood. I wish 
sometimes that town-planners would take their courage 
in both hands. In Westchester County it is possible, 
I notice, for roads to be laid out and parks secured on a 
contribution of three-fourths from New York and one 
fourth from the County. ‘That is an excellent precedent. 
When I attend meetings round London in connection 
with schemes of this sort I am often told that 75 per 
cent. of the cost should come from the Road Fund of the 
Ministry of Transport, while doubt is felt as to where 
the other 25 per cent. is to come from. I hope that note 
was taken by town-planners of the distribution which 
obtains in a more enlightened country ; 75 per cent. comes 
from New York, 25 per cent. from the local authorities 
of the area. 

I should be sorry if you were to think that nothing 
was being done in England ; much is being done, though, 
as in New York, some of the finest achievements are 
those of the past. Perhaps the outstanding achievement 
in London and neighbourhood was the securing of Epping 
Forest for the people, and nothing which can be done in 
the next twenty years is likely to rival that magnificent 
achievement ; it is a forest extending ten to fifteen miles 
in length, and I hope it will be treated as a precedent 
and an example for town-planners to-day. 

Now let me speak of the collaboration which is taking 
place between Mr. Unwin, Mr. Pepler and myself in 
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safeguarding the North Orbital road which we are trying 
to swing round London—a road 75 miles long, from 
Tilbury, past Brentwood, Hatfield, St. Albans and Rick- 
mansworth, and terminating in the west somewhere near 
Windsor. Here is an object-lesson of co-operation be- 
tween the Highway Authorities of Essex, Hertfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire, the Ministry of Transport, certain 
enlightened land-owners—of whom I hope there will be 
more—and the Valuation Department of the Government, 
endeavouring to find means by which a parkway 75 
miles in length, can be created, and a road built which 
will be not merely a long string of uninteresting suburban 
dwellings, but will be lined, I hope, by coppices and 
woodlands and playing fields. Behind that you will 
probably have a residential district, offering exceptional 
attractions to those fortunate enough to live there. 
Already one section is in course of construction in Buck- 
inghamshire, and reports are before the Ministry of 
Transport relating to other sections of that road. Before 
many years are out I hope that we shall see and enjoy, 
in that North Orbital Road, an achievement which ought 
not to fall far short of some of those which have been 
illustrated on the slides to-night. I am sure that all of 
us who are interested in schemes of that sort have drawn 
fresh inspiration and courage from the illustrations which 
have been thrown on the screen to-night. ‘To show 
how general is the interest in amenities, I might mention 
an incident that marked the recent change of Government ; 
one of the last messages I had from the late Minister, 
Colonel Ashley, was on the subject of amenities of 
bridges, ancient structures and parkways; and one of 
the first messages I had from my new Minister, Mr. 
Morrison, was on the same subject. Both Ministers had 
precisely the same interests at heart. And I am sure 
that, whatever party may be in power in Great Britain 
those interests will take a paramount place, and that 
among workers such as those present to-night—town- 
planners and architects—there will be found plenty to 
promote the good cause and to emulate the American 
achievements which have been so ably described to us. 

The American Consul-General (Mr. HALSTEAD) : 
I am neither a town-planner nor an engineer nor an 
architect, but when I lived in England, before the War, 
1906 to 1915, I took a particular interest in Bournville, 
just outside Birmingham, where I was stationed, and in 
the development brought about by my friend John 
Nettlefold, in Harborne, which is part of the City of 
Birmingham. Since then, conditions had changed, the 
motor traffic has grown, the population has spread, there 
is a new interest in country life, and we have been in 
danger of losing much of the beauty of the country side 
through the spread of population. But by such work as 
the regional town-planning people have done, on this 
side of the water and those on the other side too—and 
that on the other side has British inspiration, inasmuch 
as Mr. Adams is a Britisher—I think we shall overcome 
many of our dangers and ultimately make life much 
brighter. 

Mr. G. L. PEPLER (Chief Town Planning Inspector of 
the Ministry of Health) : I think one of the lessons which 
we have learned from what has been put before us to-night 
is courage. It is a great enterprise which Mr. Downer 
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initiated in Westchester County, and he has been fully 
justified in the results, both in improved traffic facilities, 
in the creation of amenities, and economically. Also it 
was a bold thing to undertake a survey and the creation 
of a Regional Plan—the work for which Mr. Adams 
has been chiefly responsible—for an area of over 5,000 
square miles, situated in three Sovereign States. If some 
of us in this country had a little more of that courage, 
we should go further. But there is a fundamental differ- 
ence in the matter. In Westchester Cour when they 
create parks and make parkways, they get economic results 
not only from the amusements they provide, but also, 
as’we have been shown, in the increased value of the land. 
And there is this difference : that by their method of taxa- 





tion—I am not advocating it because there are cons. as 
well as pros—they immediately reap the benefit of that 
increase in value ; and that encourages public support of 
their schemes. 

The second difference is the distance between the 
places, which Dr. Unwin referred to. I hoped Mr. 


Barry Parker would have been able to stay and speak, 
because he is initiating outside Manchester, a parkway 
on the Westchester pattern. It does not go such a great 
distance, but it is, I believe, true to type. And MIr. 
Downer can feel sure that we intend to profit by his 
great example. ‘There is no doubt 
solution of the problem of ribbon development, of which 
we hear so much. It avoids the often uneconomic attempt 
to make a through traffic road serve two opposite traffic 


it offers one attractive 


functions at the same time. 

Mr. DUDLEY LAWRENCE also spoke 

Captain G. 5. C. SWINTON : I did not come to speak 
at all, sir; I had no idea of it I do not know if I am 
the oldest man in the room, but I am one of the oldest 
who has been working on this, because it is 21 years 
since I wrote an article called \ Garden Road,” and 
that was on the lines of a parkway \Iy idea in that 
article was to try and preserve as much ground on either 
side of the road as possible ; I think 120 yards on either 
side, or 220 on the two sides combined. Anyway, the 


frontages of buildings were to be kept right away from 


the roads, different from what we see going on all round 
London now. ‘That is one of the things we have to be 
very careful about. ‘Town-planning also means _ re- 


planning inside towns ; we are getting rather mixed up 
vat we shall do about 


in the centre of London now, and wl 





getting people across London is a di lt matter. I am, 
as vou, sir, know, rather in favour of getting across 
under or over, because I do not think that, even with the 
fine merry-go-rounds now set up, vou can afford to 
have these everywhere. ‘That is the question of the 


expanding of the centres of towns. As to town-planning 


outside, and so preventing trouble in the future, I cannot 
imagine anything better than a parkway, such as has 
been put before us to-night. If we had done it thirty 
or forty years ago, vou can now see what an advantage it 
would have been to this country. It is pitiful to go out on 
the Great West Road. I have been away from London for 
the last three years, and the other day I was driving to 
Aldershot ; and to see the way the buildings are going 
up, like a ribbon, all the way, much too close, 1 

fortune. We must hope for better things in the future. 


s a mis- 
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Mr. C. WILLIAMS-ELLIS [F.]: I went over to 
America three years ago for pleasure, but I learned so 
much from this Westchester development scheme, thanks 
largely to the luck of meeting Mr. Adams there, that | 
felt it perfectly fair to charge my expenses for going to 
\merica against my income tax as a professional visit, 
which I did. Ever since them I have consistently and 
persistently rammed down Westchester’s example to 
everybody I have met, from county road surveyors 
upwards. And I think—not through that, but through 
various channels—this idea is beginning, at last, not, as 
one speaker said, fifty years, but a century, too late, to 
permeate our consciousness. It is such an obvious thing. 
‘The way we make these great roads at enormous cost, 
and then present frontages with all their amenities in 
the way we do to wheever happens to own the adjoining 
land is just madness. And they are allowed to put up 
anything they like. I feel inclined to penalise them, vet 
they are just presented with this enormous amenity. 
But that is a large question. 

One speaker threw doubt on the genuineness of some 
of the slides. In England, those of us who have seen the 
exhibitions of ugliness in conjunction with the campaign 
for the preservation of rural England know our photo- 
graphs, and know that they show the pictures the other 
way round—namely, before the war, then after the war ; 
they show first the beautiful river unspoiled and the beau- 
tiful roads, and then ten years later—a litter of bungalows, 
tin cans and advertisements. What we have seen to-night 
encourages us to believe that that process is reversible, 
and that the reverse of that process is what we have to 
set ourselves to bring about. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, I am sure I am voicing the feelings of this 
assembly when I say we have had one of the finest lectures, 
or double addresses to-night which have ever been delivered 
in this Institute, and I do not think I have ever seen 
finer slides. 

Mr. Downer, to my mind, typifies what an engineer 
should be—an engineer and an artist. And you see it not 
only in the big things, but, what I have noted through the 
Westchester scheme, every small detail has had its proper 
relation to the whole, and its proper character. Even 
to the little railings, there are no nasty spiky iron fencings,. 
The kerbstones are not big things 12 inches across, 
crushing the grass and shouting defiance at everything 
which is tender and beautiful in these rural surroundings. 
I was struck with the bridges, which are not all hard ferro- 
concrete structures, but however they are constructed in- 
side, they appear to be faced with a natural stone. They 
have a rural appearance, every one of them. And that is 
what struck me more than anything, that a rural and 
country character permeated the whole of that scheme. 
That can only be done by an engineer who is an artist, 
and who is working in collaboration with artists and archi- 
tects. Here there is clear thinking—no muddle of urban 
and rural conditions. I willsay no more. 

Mr. Thomas Adams I know well. I have known him 
for nearly twenty years as a most eloquent exponent of the 
proper relation and inter-relation of civic interests and 
that, after all, is the one thing we want to emphasise. We 


do not want all these specialists to be working on entirely 
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separate lines. Dr. Unwin has emphasised it, and if we 
go away with the idea that the one thing to achieve is to 
get a proper inter-relation between all those interests, I 
think the lectures which we have been given to-night will 
have gone home. 

A FELLOW : I ask one question. Can we be told the 
average width of the parkways shown in the original plan, 
apart from where they expand into parks ? I also ask Mr. 
Downer whether they are to any extent fenced in, or are 
they quite open ? 

Mr. DOWNER (in reply) : The average width is 300 to 
400 feet, if you except the widenings into parks. Every two 
or three miles we try to get a park along the line ; and they 
are not fenced in, except in very rare cases. 

Mr. THOMAS ADAMS (in reply): I was glad Mr. 
Williams-Ellis was able to assure Colonel Bressey and all 
present that Mr. Downer’s pictures did not exaggerate the 
extent and quality of the improvements being made by the 
Westchester Park Commission. I hope Colonel Bressey 
will visit Westchester, and if he does, \{r. Downer and | 
will be glad to make his visit both pleasant and profitable. 

While Mr. Pepler was right in what he said regarding 
the difference in methods and land taxation, we must 
remember that, no matter what the system of taxation may 
be, the community gets the benefit of the increased values 
which result from well-conceived public improvements. 

With regard to the question of preventing building on 
the frontages of arterial roads, to which Mr. Unwin re- 
ferred, I think it is important that we do not take this pre- 
vention to mean that the community or the owners of the 
land will suffer financial loss as a result. Although build- 
ings are not allowed to be erected along the edges of the 
new roads in the Westchester Parkway system, these roads 
provide access to extensive areas that are being built upon 
outside the edges of the parks which line both sides of the 
roads. The buildings are erected on the frontages of com- 
paratively narrow service roads. Larger areas are built 
upon with better houses than would be built upon without 
the existence of the parks. What happens, therefore, in a 
good development of this kind is that higher land values 
are created in the county because building on the sides of 
certain arterial roads is prevented. 

Mr. Downer as an engineer, and I, as a town planner, 
with some presumption to be a landscape architect, both 
collaborate with architects in all our work. In this country 
we suffer from the lack of recognition of the profession of 
landscape architecture and of the necessity of the existence 
of landscape architects as links between engineers and 
architects. ‘That is one of the things to which attention 
should be given by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. I should like to see the Institute and the Royal Hor- 
tcultural Society collaborating in regard to the training of 
architects in landscape design, with special regard to the 
design of roads. 

I have done my best to indicate to you the difficult task 
we have had to perform in making a plan for the New York 
Region. Although there are great differences between the 
conditions in New York and London, we find that both 
suffer from the same evils of congestion, and have com- 
parable physical, economic and social problems. The 
thief difference that exists is in the attitude of mind with 
which American and English people approach the study 
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and solution of these problems. I think in this country we 
underestimate the value we can obtain from employing 
people to create beauty and the losses that accrue from 
allowing beauty to be destroyed. Then we do not suffi- 
ciently appreciate the fact that well-conceived and well- 
planned public improvements are good investments, and 
that the employment of people in making such improve- 
ments is one way to increase wealth. 


Mr. GILBERT JENKINS [F.] has forwarded the 
following contribution to the discussion :— 

I would like not only cordially to support the vote of 
thanks to our guests for their intensely interesting 
sveeches but, in return, to draw their attention to a little- 
known suburb of London which may possibly claim to 
be the only fully developed example we, in England, 
possess of a real Garden Suburb. 

It is situated at Purley and was laid out forty vears ago 
by William Webb, F.S.I., who called it the ‘‘ Garden 
First ’’ Estate. 

His first step was to start nurseries of 20,000 trees and 
shrubs—all bought very young to save expense. 

He laid down a rule that no walls or fences of any kind 
were to be erected and, as soon as the plots were laid out, 
belts of trees were planted—two rows of deciduous trees 
against hedges with another row each side of conifers 
for shelter, the whole faced up with flowering shrubs. 
These formed screens to the boundaries and were widened 
out on acre plots to give greater seclusion. He remarks 
in his book that the plots were made wider than deep to 
enable the purchasers to enlarge their boundaries if they 
desired, one road being laid out at a time to allow this. 

One of the first roads formed leads to the old village 
green and was purposely planned ‘“‘ S ”’ shaped to slow up 
fast running motor cars. Named Silver Lane, four rows 
of silver birches were planted on each side and thousands 
of bulbs in the grass between them. The trees have now 
been thinned to a double avenue and a wonderful effect 
is produced from January to May. 

The main approach to the estate has gates and lodges. 
From this approach, two roads of widely differing charac- 
ter diverge. Along the north side of that leading west, 
a ha-ha is formed, the vertical drop being protected by a 
light wire fence. Behind this the grass is banked to the 
level of the footpath and a grass walk fronts a deep her- 
baceous border carried in a sweeping curve the whole 
length of the road, and backed by a privet hedge. Roses 
on trellis and dwarf cut box trees accentuate the per- 
spective and the whole effect in the summer and autumn 
is arresting in its originality and attractiveness. In 
Silver Lane you seem buried in a secluded woodland 
tract, but this part of the estate is open and sunny and the 
contrast is most effective. 

The other road passes through a little wood, which 
stood on the estate before it was laid out. Along this 
road nearly two hundred varieties of flowering trees and 
shrubs were planted. 

Yet another road is flanked on both sides with rough 
timber pergolas as a backing to rose beds fronted by grass 
walks, a start being made by planting 6,000 roses. No 
doubt the beds are now at their best and next month the 
climbers covering the pergolas will be a blaze of colour. 
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There are other roads which give contrast by their 
woodland effect and these have grass verges instead of 
kerbs, while the absence of fences and the profusion of 
‘trees give a character and individuality to this suburb, 
which lifts it so far above the ordinary suburban layout 
as to make it a notable achievement which deserves far 
wider recognition. 

It is the more notable as the houses themselves with a 
‘few exceptions are mediocre in design. 

It might well be used by the Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England as a model to recommend to local 
authorities when development is taking place, as a stretch 

*.of uninteresting farm lands on the top of a hill has been 
permanently converted into a delightfully sylvan piece 
-of country in which nearly three hundred houses have 
been unobtrusively built to what must be the lasting 
delight of the people ; not only of those who dwell there, 
but to those who make a point of passing through it to 
enjoy its beauties. 

Mr. Webb, the founder, was so alarmed at what might 
be the result of bureaucratic control by unsympathetic 
‘local authorities, that he obtained the consent of the 
Local Government Board to constitute the estate as a 
«separate rural district, and it is to be hoped that the local 
authorities whom he fought to obtain this control will 
carry on his wise tradition. 


Mr. P. J. WALDRAM [L.] also writes: The most 
interesting paragraph in a paper replete with interest is 
that which refers to sky-scrapers in the following words :— 

‘** In the Regional Plan, sky-scrapers are not condemned, 
but are approved only when they have ample space about 
them for light and air. Proposals are made as to how 
this space can be obtained.’’ This, in a few words, 
expresses the crux of the vast problem of the permissible 
height and density of buildings in towns already crowded 
which has vexed mankind from the earliest ages. Ever 
since men first began to congregate in towns, the needs of 
business men for greater and ever greater concentration 
of their activities has been in conflict with the needs of 
public health. We find records of this conflict in ancient 
Rome, Byzantium and medizval England ; and it is at 
present with us to-day. 

The sky-scraper is a tempting proposition to many 
architects and to many business men. Not necessarily 
because it is economically justified, it very seldom is, but 
because of the distinction which, when isolated, it confers 
upon a district ; and, to the business man, the adver- 
tisement which it confers upon the firm whose name 
it bears. 

It is possible to erect a skyscraper even in the centre of 
a crowded city, if the site be carefully chosen and suitable, 
without darkening surrounding properties to the same 
extent as would be caused by a new building of much 
lesser height in a more congested situation. ‘The trouble 
is, of course, that if one landowner be allowed to build a 
skyscraper the owner of any other site, suitable or un- 
suitable, demands the same right ; and an allocation of 
permits which will be fair to all interests appears to be an 
insuperable difficulty. 

We should in this country be extremely interested to 
know the proposals in the Regional Plan which suggest a 
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solution to this problem. Hitherte it has been regarded 
as amenable only to civic restrictions as to height and the 
provision of air space around buildings and habitable 
rooms. ‘These, of course, mainly settle the problem as to 
how much damage a high building or skyscraper does to 
neighbouring properties. It may or may not touch the 
problem as to how much damage a skyscraper, even when 
isolated, could do to itself, to its own interior rooms, 
The fate of those who are condemned to work in the 
internal rooms of large blocks of tall buildings, the facades 
of which form such attractive pictures especially when 
photographed in a generous bath of sunshine, is rather a 
horrible price to pay for noble and dominating buildings. 
This evil, or course, is not confined to tall buildings. In 
this country we have regulations relating to light wells 
which are so lenient that they can, and do, involve the 
creation of thousands of rooms in no part of which is any 
sky visible, and involve the use of artificial light all day 
and every day, coupled with an entire absence of anything 
even remotely resembling adequate ventilation. 

Before, therefore, we can contemplate higher buildings 
in this country we have first to learn how to light and 
ventilate adequately the interiors of buildings of the 
heights which are now permissible. This is not an in- 
soluble problem, and I would suggest that the genesis 
of its eventual solution will be found in American practice 
with regard to external light wells in preference to internal. 
To this I have already drawn attention on a previous 
occasion. 

May I urge that town planning is something more 
than the planning of urban lay-outs to unbuilt-on rural 
areas. Every architect who rebuilds a town building is 
town planning in a very intimate and important sense. 
His new building will probably stand unchanged for 
100 or 150 years. During every working hour of every 
one of the hundreds of thousands of working days during 
that period, that which he puts on the drawing board to-day 
will affect the health and well-being of generations of 
workers as yet unborn. 

How many of us realise this vast responsibility as we 
hurriedly fit into our } scale plans the minimum air 
space or light wells legally permissible, impatient to get 
on to our real art, the half-inch details ? 

It is a fine thing to wash the face of the country with 
town planning schemes. We must also wash behind the 
ears. 

In this country we have for generations been restricted 
by building by-laws, and we are apt to forget that, however 
irritating these may be, the public health of future genera- 
tions is more important than individual interests. How- 
ever vital the commercial needs of to-day may seem, our 
buildings will remain, as blessings or curses, long after 
the centres of commercial activity have shifted. 

Spend a warm afternoon in the side canals of Venice 
and note the conditions under which people now live in 
the crowded air-less blocks of buildings which were once 
the palatial offices or dwellings of great commercial mag- 
nates. 

To those who consider that sanitary by-laws which 
limit the crowding of buildings vertically and horizontally 
into the restricted air space of towns should be relaxed 
or suspended in order to meet the so-called modern 
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demand for concentration of business interests and work- 
ing-class populations on to the least possible site areas, 
| would venture to recommend a week’s residence in a 
poor working-class neighbourhood or a slum. The local 
clergyman would doubtless arrange it easily. 

I would suggest to those who are apt to chafe under the 
restrictions to our sanitary by-laws in this country the 
study of the two volumesof reports of the Tenement House 
Department of the City of New York, copies of which 
might, with advantage, be found in the Institute Library, 
and in the library of every provincial Architectural 
Society. ‘The photographs and graphic descriptions in 
these volumes constitute terrible evidence of the almost 
unbelievable conditions which can grow up in a great 
city in the absence of adequate sanitary restrictions. 

The following extract from the First Report, Volume 1, 
page 85, speaks for itself. 

** We know now that there are in the greater city 
over 350,000 dark interior rooms, without any light 
whatsoever ; that in a great majority of these rooms 
there are no windows at all, not even a window con- 
necting with another room in the same department, 
that many of these rooms are two rooms removed 
from the outer air, that a considerable number are 
three rooms removed from the outer air, and that 
even some are four rooms so removed.”’ 

It scarcely needed quotation from the evidence of lead- 
ing physicians for the New York State Tenement House 
Commission to report that these conditions were largely 
responsible for the annual 20,000 cases and 8,o00 deaths 
from pulmonary tuberculosis in the city in 1900. The 
reports indicate what has been done to remedy this 
appalling state of things by providing borrowed lights 
from room to room. But such superficial structural 
surgery is a very poor palliative. The disease of a build- 
ing planned without proper light and air shafts is incurable. 
Complete rebuilding is the only solution. 

It may be said that this refers to New York 30 years 
ago. But compulsory rebuilding of insanitary premises 
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is very slow and enormously costly, even to a corporation 
so energetic, wealthy, and enthusiastic as that of New 
York to-day. Even though improvements may have 
been made in the conditions reported in 1900 on a scale 
which can only be termed vast, the author’s last words 
are significant: ‘‘ New York still suffers from the evils 
of misplanning that overflowed from the nineteenth into 
the twentieth century.” 

The commercial prosperity of a country can be pur- 
chased too dearly at the price of a C3 working-class. 


The following list of guests accepted invitations to attend 
the meeting :— 

The American Consul-General (Mr. Halstead), Col C. H. 
Bressey, C.B.E., Chief Engineer of the Roads Department 
of the Ministry of Transport ; Major W. G. Coxen, Sheriff 
of the City of London; Mr. Barry Parker, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. 
G.L. Pepler ; Mr. Charles C. Reade ; Mr. Dudley Lawrence ; 
Mr. Edward Willis (President of the Town Planning Institute) ; 
Mr. Herbert A. Welch ; Mr. Maurice E. Webb; Dr. W. G. 
Burns, L.C.C.; Dr. Ethel Bentham, M.P.; Mr. Parker 
Morris (Westminster City Hall) ; The Town Clerk of South- 
wark (Mr. P. H. Gray); Mr. E. M. Dence; Mr. Under- 
Sheriff T. Howard Deighton; Major R. I. Tasker ; Dame 
Beatrice Lyall ; Mr. George House, General Secretary, Con- 
structional Engineering Union; Mr. F. W. Platt, Housing 
Department, Town Hall, Manchester; Alderman Miles E. 
Mitchell, Deputy Chairman, Housing Committee, Manchester ; 
Sir Richard Paget; Sir Edward Holland; Mr. Frank Hunt 
(County Hall, Spring Gardens); Mr. I. G. Gibbon; Mr 
T. E. Groves, M.P.; Mr. G. R. Renton, Chairman, Highways 
Committee, Fulham Borough Council ; Alderman H. Prince, 
J.P., Chairman, Housing Committee, Wandsworth Borough 
Council; Mr. G. F. Carter, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Croydon ; The Town Clerk of Greenwich (Mr. Frederick J. 
Simpson); Mr. Donald Senior (Uxbridge Urban District 
Council) Mr. A. E. Bridgewater, Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, East Ham; Mr. Herbert H. Humphries, City Engineer 
and Surveyor, Birmingham; the Mayors of St. Pancras, 
Chelsea, Paddington, Woolwich, Deptford, Bethnal Green. 
Proposer: Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A. Seconder: Dr. 


Raymond Unwin. 
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rHE MAGIC CITY 


ttan from the roof of the Hotel Margaret on Columbia Heights, Brooklyn 


Exhibition of American Skyscrapers 


(22 July to 2 


lugust. 


BY W. HARDING 


The first quarter of the twentieth century provides an 
exciting chapter in the History of American Architecture, 
for in that period was evolved a form of building essen- 
tially American in its the stee!-framed 
skyscraper. 

The exhibition at the R.I.B.A. Galleries 
very clearly the evolution of a type of structure that owed 
much in its early stages of development to the legical 
and fertile brain of Louis Sullivan. He realised that the 
traditional forms with horizontal emphasis no longer 
provided a suitable method of expression of the steel 
skeleton, as is evident by the vertical treatment of his 
early buildings at St. Louis and Buffalo. Examples were 
exhibited which marked the successive changes that have 
occurred to modify the form of the skyscraper : first, the 
abandonment of thick supporting walls in favour of a 
skin or veneer to the steel frame ; then the invention of 
the elevator that could serve an unlimited number of 
floors, together with the improvemen: of fire-resisting 
materials and equipment ; finally the adoption of Zoning 
Ordinances which produced the modern skyscraper with 
set-backs like the Shelton Hotel and the Telephone 
Building in New York. 

There was a photograph of an early type of ‘“ Flatiron” 
building on an inadequate site, the grotesque Fuller 
Building in New York. Later came the effort of McKim, 
Mead and White to give due prominence in the skyline of 
New York to the Municipal Bu ldings; this building 


conception 


showed 


Photographs kindly lent by Mr. Alfred C. Bossom [F.}) 


THOMPSON [F.] 


was considered quite rightly a remarkable achievement 
at the time it was erected during the ‘ Imperial Age ”’ 
of American Architecture, but the talented designers had 
still one eve firmly fixed on Rome and the other on the 
modern steelwork engineer. Horizontal emphasis is still 
noticeable in this as in other contemporary examples such 
as the Wrigley Building in Chicago, designed by Graham, 
Anderson, Probst and White, which stands on a command- 
ing site on Michigan Avenue opposite to one of Chicago’s 
new skyscrapers, the remarkable Tribune Building by 
Raymond Hood. This building offers startling effects 
in Hood lighting at the top of the tower with its intricate 
Gothic detail and flying buttresses casting picturesque 
shadow forms. Mention of Gothic motifs calls one to 
look again at the photograph of Cass Gilbert’s Woolworth 
‘Tower and one notices how this remarkable building still 
holds its own in the skyline of New York. 

Excellent air views of Lower Manhattan were given 
at the exhibition. There we saw the effects of 
uncontrolled individual enterprise on the _ silhouette 
of the city; daring and romantic, with certain units 
of outstanding beauty, this collection of skyscrapers 
seen from afar, lacks a dominating building or group 
such as we find in the older European cities ; more- 
over, the office buildings of relatively unimportant 
function eclipse those of greater social and_ political 
significance. The Spire of old Trinity Church has 
for long been submerged amidst an environment of 
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FIsHER BUILDING, Detroit, MICHIGAN CuicaGo Opera House, Cuicaco, ILL. 


View of Concourse looking north Architects : Graham, Anderson, Probst and White 
Architects and Engineers: Albert Kahn, Inc. 
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high office blocks of mediocre design, while such import- 
ant places as the Central Library and the New York 
Central Railroad Building are dominated by their commer- 
cial neighbours. The Zoning Regulations came too 
late to control height of cornice and so give a sense of 
unity to the streets of Lower Manhattan. Madison 
Square illustrates the last point very clearly. 

The Rights of Light enjoyed in this country do not 
exist in the United States. If reference be made to the 
pictures of Messrs. Strauss and Co.’s Building on 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, it will be noticed that they 
provided full fenestration on the party walls overlooking 
low buildings. When the latter are rebuilt the party 
wall windows of the Strauss building will be automatically 
extinguished. 

Those architects who are familiar with the earlier 
skyscrapers will look with interest at the latest projects. 
There is a preliminary model study by Holabird and Root 
for the Chicago Board of ‘Trade Building, which presents 
a fine mass and silhouette, although the vertical lines of the 
colonnade to the base appear unrelated to the super- 
structure. The Palm Olive Building by the same firm, 
now under construction, has a two-storey base, with a 
large area of glass that appears an inadequate support 
for the more solid upper portions. The view of the new 
Chicago Opera House building shows a most impressive 
structure with its tier upon tier of office floors, but surely 
from a European standpoint, there is here a confusion of 
ideas. Which is here the dominant idea—the Opera or 
the supply of office accommodation ? 

There is something incongruous about an immense high 
pitched roof on a modern skyscraper. ‘The study for 
the Plaza Savoy Hotel, New York, by \IcKim, Mead and 
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White, has such a feature ; it strikes a homely domestic 
note that appears foreign to a building of this type. 
similar criticism may be made of the proposed hotel i 
39th Street, New York, by William L. Rouse. One of the 
most striking buildings in the 42nd Street district is sti 
the Bush Terminal by Harvey Corbett, and this is ver 
largely due to the advantage it gains by being clear]; 
visible from all points. It is interesting to note the view 
of Messrs. Helme and Corbett’s high Apartment House, at 
No. 1, Fifth Avenue—of appropriate character—bu 
ruthless in its destruction of the scale of Washington 
Square, where the last survivors of the eighteenth centur 
houses still form a pleasant oasis among Lower Manhattan 
skyscrapers. 

These notes cannot be concluded without reference 
to the reproductions of the well-known and_ highly; 
imaginative drawings of Hugh Ferris, to the fantas\ 
depicting a glass skyscraper, to the study by Samuel 
Hoare for a skyscraper with polychromatic decoration on 
the facades and to the project for the colossal Cran: 
Building, 38 feet higher than the Eiffel Tower. There 
are many other buildings well worthy of close study and 
analysis, even although there are no plans available. 
The planning of American buildings is usually of a high 
order and beyond criticism. One excellent view of an 
interior is shown, that of the very impressive concourse ot 
the Fisher Building at Detroit by Albert Kahn. Our 
thanks are due to Mr. Alfred C. Bossom for the loan of this 
large exhibition which includes his own interesting study 
for the New Hudson River Bridge now being built to a 
fine design by Cass Gilbert. Architect and engineer 
have here collaborated to produce one of the outstanding 
achievements of the twentieth century. 





Correspondence 


“BY-LAW” OR BYE-LAW 
45 New Bond Street 
and 
53a .Waddox Street, 
London, W.1, 
26 Fune 19209. 
To the Editor, JourNaL R.I.B.A 
DEAR Sir,—May I draw your attention to what in my 
opinion is an error in R.I.B.A. publications, namely, the 


spelling of the word ‘‘ by-law’’? I notice that it is 
incorrectly written ‘‘ bye-law.’’ The word is derived 
from the Danish “ by-lov,’’ meaning a town law, and is 
allied to the Icelandic ‘‘ bua,” to live. The ‘“‘ by’ is 


not to be confused with the preposition, nor is it used in 
the sense of incidental, as a ‘“‘ bye ”’ at cricket 

We still have the suffix ‘‘ by ’’ in names of old Danish 
towns, such as Grimsby, Whitby, etc., and the by-laws 
were, in fact, the town laws, as opposed to the laws of 
the land. 

I believe that the R.I.B.A. have taken legal opinion 
on this subject, but I submit, with all respect, that this 
is not a legal question, but an etymological one, and that 
an academic body, such as the Royal Institute, might 
reconsider the spelling of this word.—Yours faithfully, 

P. W. Hvupparp [F.]. 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS ON THE CALTON 
JAIL SITE, EDINBURGH. 

The following letter from the President of the Royal 
Institute has been addressed to the Prime Mlinister in 
connection with the proposed new buildings on the Calton 
Jail Site, Edinburgh :— 

9 Fuly 1929. 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS ON THE CALTON JAIL SITE, 
EDINBURGH. 


Sir,—The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
\rchitects have given long and serious consideration to 
the proposal of H.M. Government to erect important new 
Government Buildings on the Calton Jail Site, Edinburgh, 
and to the suggestion that the designing of these buildings 
should be entrusted to H.M. Office of Works. 

The magnificent and unique character of the site de- 
mands that the fullest advantage should be taken of this 
great opportunity of adding really worthy buildings to the 
capital of Scotland. Asa result of many years’ experience 
my Council are convinced the best results cannot be hoped 
for unless the collective architectural ability of the country 
is brought to bear upon the problem by means of a com- 


petition. If designs are produced by one or more of a 
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small group of departmental architects—however able and 
well-intentioned they may be—the result will almost in- 
evitably be a routine building of the ordinary type. 

The principle of competition in the case of buildings of 
outstanding national importance is not only advocated by 
the Royal Institute and its Allied Societies, but has been 
accepted for many years by the National Government, and 
my Council desire to urge H.M. Government to adhere to 
the principle in the case of the buildings now contemplated 
on this very important Edinburgh site. 

It cannot be denied, both as regards the site and the 
extent of the contemplated buildings, that the opportunity 
is one of outstanding national importance. My Council 
understand that it is the desire of the Government that 
these buildings should be proceeded with with as little 
delay as possible in order to assist in dealing with the 
unemployment problem. ‘The site is at present occupied 
by a considerable number of large and substantially con- 
structed prison buildings. ‘These have to be entirely re- 
moved before even the work of the foundations in connec- 
tion with the new buildings can be begun. My Council 
venture to suggest that preliminary contracts should be 
entered into for the removal of these buildings and the 
stacking of the material while the necessary steps for 
obtaining designs are being taken.—I am, Sir, Your 
obedient Servant, 

(Signed) BANISTER FLETCHER, President. 
The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, P.C., M.P. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 

With reference to the report and outline of specimen 
specification published in the JOURNAL of 15 June 1929, 
the following letter may be of interest to members. It 
was addressed to Mr. T. R. Milburn [F.], by a quantity 
surveyor who is well known in the North of England. 

}. P. Allen & Hill, 
Victoria Buildings, 
Grainger Street West, 
Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
24 April 1929. 

Dear Mr. MiILBuRN,—I thank you for your letter of 
the 22nd inst. re form of specification, and I have read 
over same. The proposed method would certainly give 
some quantity surveyors more work, but I think it would 
tend to greater correctness and lucidity, in addition to 
which the method of specifying what are to be the finishings 
of each room or class of rooms would be a great im- 
provement and, taking it altogether, I think in the end it 
would be a means of saving work for all parties, as there 
would be none of the correspondence and queries as to 
what finishings are taken for various places; everything 
would be apparent to architects, builders and surveyors 
and clients in addition. 

I return you the specification.—I am, yours very truly, 

(Signed) J. P. ALLEN. 

T. R. Milburn, Esq., 

19, Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 
KING’S HOUSE, JAMAICA. 

The following resolution was passed at a meeting held 
at the Royal Institute of British Architects on 3 July, 
1929, under the chairmanship of Sir Martin Conway, 
MP .— 

“That Old King’s House, Jamaica, which was 
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damaged by fire in 1925, is still a building of great 
architectural value. 

‘**'That its really considerable importance as a 
document of Colonial and Imperial history should be 
brought before the responsible authorities in Jamaica 
and also the Colonial Office in London with the object 
of urging that steps be taken as soon as possible to 
preserve and restore the building. It is noted with 
regret that insufficient care has been taken of the 
fabric since the fire ; that it has been unnecessarily 
defaced by the removal of bricks and stones from the 
walls. It is understood that the Government of 
Jamaica is in possession of a considerable insurance 
fund out of which the cost of the necessary work 
could be defrayed. The building in question forms 
one of an important group which is arranged on 
three sides of a great open garden space or square. 
The central block of the group is the famous Rodney 
Monument erected to commemorate a great incident 
of our Naval and Colonial history. The two other 
buildings are still in a reasonably good state of 
preservation, though doubtless in need of some repair, 
and the whole scheme represents in itself what is, 
without question, the finest remaining architectural 
monument of the Western Hemisphere, built from 
a design that embodied the best traditions of the 
English Georgian period of about 1760. It is 
thought that in view of possible economic growth in 
the West Indies and the present tendency towards 
some larger principle of administrative development, 
such buildings as these might well be adapted as a 
matter of economy for future public purposes.” 


The Library 


Notes By MEMBERS OF THE LITERATURE COMMITTEE ON 
RECENT PURCHASES 
[These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and 
more detailed criticism.] 
THE SHAFT GRAVES AND BEE-HIVE TOMBS OF 
MYCEN-E AND THEIR INTER-RELATION. By 
Sir Arthur Evans. Sm. 40. Lond. 1929. [Macmillan 
15S. 

This volume is of most value to the student who is attempting 
to co-relare the different early civilisations in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. It is of little use to the constructive architect. 

Sir Arthur shows clearly the amity of design passing from 
one civilization to another over long periods of time. 

The book is wel] illustrated. What strikes one at a glance is 
that as soon as the shapes C and 5 weie evolved, design went 
forward by leaps and bounds. ‘There seems no ending to their 
combinations for surface decorating. A. &. HA. 
GEORGIAN ART (1760-1820). By Roger Fry and others. 

Burlington Mggazine Monographs, II]. 40. Lond. 1929. 
[B. T. Batsford.] 30s. net. 

This is the third monograph published by the Burlington 
Magazine dealing in a comprehensive manner with the arts of 
a nation or period. The former monographs dealt respectively 
with Chinese and Spanish Art. 

Chapters on Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Furniture, 
Glass, Metalwork and other arts are supplemented by excellent, 
and well chosen illustrations which show in a comparative 
manner the consistency of design during the reign of George III. 

GS & G&G Hi. 
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Allied Societies 


(The attention of Members of the Allied Societies is particularly called to this page.) 


ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE AND HERTFORDSHIRE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

Architects from Essex and Hertfordshire visited Cambridge 
on Saturday, 6 July, when members of the Essex, Cambridge 
and Hertfordshire Society were the guests of the Cambridge 
Chapter at the first general meeting of the Society to be held 
in Cambridge. 

The company, numbering about sixty, and including lady 
members of the profession, took tea at Peterhouse, where they 
were received by the Master (Lord Chalmers), who welcomed 
them in a short speech, in which he referred to the college 


chapel as “‘ the last flicker of Gothic architecture.’ Visits 
were made to the new buildings of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
under the personal guidance of the director (Mr. S. (¢ 

Cockerell), and to King's College buildings, new and old, many 


of the members taking the opportunity of attending the first 


service of the Long Vacation in the College Chapel. In the 
evening a company of about forty dined at the Lion Hotel 
Welcoming the visitors, and introducing the Master of 
Sidney, Mr. A. Paul MacAlister, the Chairman of the Cam- 
bridge Chapter, spoke of the formation of the Society 
about two vears ago and the work it had carried out. He 


thought he could sav that the objects ot the Soc lety were to 
promote the study of architecture and the organisation and 
uplift of its practice. Such a society, he felt, was a good 
thing for the energetic voung people of to-day. ‘They in 
Cambridge were proud of the privilege of amalgamation with 
their brethren in Essex and Hertfordshire, and they were also 
a little proud of the fact that they were one “up on them ”’ 
in having in Cambridge a panel of architects who were helping 
to protect the beauties and amenities of rural England. 
Extending a welcome on behalf of the University, the 
Master of Sidney (the Rev. G. A. Weekes) hoped that the 
meeting would have the result of cementing a naturally firm 
union, and make the whole Society stronger than before 
Going on to speak of the work of the Cambridge Preservation 
Society, Mr. Weekes supposed that the formation of the 
Society was due to a growing feeling that the countryside 








{ 


was threatened with very serious dangers in these days ot 


rapid and often ill-conceived building, and some good work 
had been done locally. A good many people, he supposed, 
regarded the Preservation Society with a certain amount of 
suspicion. "They thought that its object was to cramp building 
schemes. What it wanted to do, as far as possible, was to 
control building schemes ; he was sure it made a great differ- 
ence to any town to have a belt of country round it which was 
not spoilt by haphazard buildings. He referred to the Cam- 


bridge Society's acquisition of the Madingley site, which it 
was hoped would be possible by raising the necessary 
£30,000. An appeal was being issued almost immediately. 


In Cambridge they had been fortunate enough to enlist the 
1, } 


support of a council of architects whose advice had been 


very great help. There was no doubt that the work of the 
panel architects had been of very great value. The speaker 
went o1 to refer to the amenities of the New Brunswick 
School, which he imagined would have a great educational 


value on the children in what was one of the drabbest parts of 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Wykeham Chancellor, 
sponding for the visitors, felt sure that under the leadership 
of Mr. MacAlister, the Cambridge Chapter would flourish 
and the combination with Herts and Essex would make a 


President of the Society, re- 


very happy quorum. The Institute of British Architects 
was bringing architects in closer personal touch with one 
another, and he thought that the personal touch was one of 
great asset that would accrue from the amalgamation of various 
small societies. He expressed the thanks of the visitors to the 
Master of Sidney for his interest and to Mr. MacAlister for 
inviting his colleagues to Cambridge. 

Mr. Theodore Fife, honorary secretary of the Cambridge 
Chapter, expressed the thanks of the gathering to the autho- 
rities of Pembroke for the accommodation placed at their 
disposal. 

The dinner was held in the Lodge Room at the Lion Hotel. 
The President of the Society was in the chair. 


THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, BEDFORDSHIRE AND 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire 
Association of Architects held its summer meeting on Saturday, 
20 July, at which about thirty-five members and _ friends 
were present. 

The company met at the George Hotel, Kettering, and then 
visited Messrs. Timpson’s very modern boot and shoe factory. 
Mr. R. J. Williams, F.R.I.B.A., the architect of the factory, 
acted as guide, and explained the various processes in the 
making of boots and shoes. Unfortunately the machines could 
not be seen in use as the work for the week had just ceased, but 
the general arrangement and the excellent light of the work 
rooms Were apparent to all. Adjoining the factory are excel- 
lently laid out and well-kept lawn tennis courts, bowling greens 
and ornamental gardens, for the employees. 

After luncheon at the George Hotel the company went by 
motor coach to Lyddington, where the church and Bede House 
were visited. The wood panelled ceiling and magnificently 
carved cornice in the Bede House were much admired. Some 
of the architects present were greatly interested in the con- 
struction of the floor of the main hall, which was of a type still 
to be found in some of the old buildings of the district—viz., 
lime concrete and reeds supported on wood joists. 

Kirby Hall was next visited, the company speculating on 
where the works of John Thorpe and Inigo Jones began and 
ended and who was responsible for the removal of the original 
windows of the entrance front and their replacement by others. 
‘he next stop was at the Sea Horse, Deene, where the President, 
\Ir. R. J. Williams, entertained the party to tea. After tea the 
house and grounds of Deene Park, the seat of the Brudene!l 
family, were visited by the kind permission of the owner, 
G. L. 'T. Brudenell, Esq. Thomas Brudenell was created Earl 
of Cardigan in the reign of Charles II, and there are many 
reminders to be seen in the house of the Lord Cardigan, who lead 
the charge of the Light Brigade. ‘The most interesting apart- 
ment is the hall, which has a very fine open hammer beam roof, 
and windows illuminated with the arms and matches of the 
Brudenell family. Unfortunately most of the paneiling has 
been removed from the walls. 

After a short visit to the church, the return journey was made 
through Weldon and Geddington, a short halt being made at 
the latter place to view the cross erected to mark the resting 
place of the body of Queen Eleanor in its passage from Harby 
to Westminster. 
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Obituary 


EDGAR JOHN PULLAR. 


We regret to report the death of Mr. Edgar John Pullar 
on 27 February 1929 at the age of 53. 

E. J. Pullar was a brother of Major G. D. Pullar, O.B.E. 
(O.A.), and on leaving school began his career as an architect 
in London, becoming an Associate of the R.I.B.A. in 1901 and 
: Fellow in 1910. In 1902 he proceeded to Singapore to join 
the firm of Messrs. Swan and Maclaren and three years later 
he went to Rangoon, where for many years he carried on a 
private practice and designed many buildings in that city. 
After the war he became acting architect to the Government of 
Burma, and later was confirmed in this appointment, retiring 
in 1925. While serving as Government architect he formed 
and conducted the first school for the training of young 
Burmans in this career, and it was through him that the first 
Burman was sent to London to study architecture, and in due 
course to take his A.R.I.B.A. Pullar was an amateur water- 
colour artist of no mean order, entirely self-taught, and his 
best work depicts scenes in Burma and Kashmir. 





ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.I.B.A. 


The following were elected as Students at the meeting 
of the Council held on 8 July 1929 :— 
Aiton: Norau, Duffield Park, Duffield, Derbyshire. 
ARCHIBALD : RICHARD MAXWELL, Ardlui, Oxford Road, Lin- 
thorpe, Middlesbrough. 
Barry : DENNIS EGERTON, c/o National Bank of South Africa, 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2 
BROWN : ROBERT SMART, 47 Hamilton Place, Aberdeen. 
BuGLER: CyriL LE&EonaARD, ‘“ Othery,’”? Pantbach Road, 
Rhiwbina, Cardiff 
CLive: Rospert McMILLAN, Newton Stewart Road, Glenluce, 


Wigtownshire. 

CRUICKSHANK: ALEXANDER JAMES, 15 Gannochy Green, 
Perth. 

DoucLas: PercivAL Howarp, Green Den, Stonehaven, 


Kincardineshire. 
Dow: : JOHN Sim, c/o Strachan, 1 Grosvenor Place, Aberdeen, 


DUGGAN : DANIEL MICHAEL, 11 New Square, Lincolns Inn, 
Wi. 

GILHAM : EDWARD CHARLES, 52 Edge Lane, Liverpool. 

HarRPER: DENIS RAWNSLEY, The Pharmacy, Starbech, Harro- 
gate. 

Lavers: RaLpH STEPHENSON, ‘‘ Glamesk,’’ Buckhurst Hill, 
Essex. 

Lewis: JOHN, “‘ Oaklands,’”? Mountain Road, Caerphilly. 

MACDONALD : GEORGE SUTHERLAND, 21 Moray Street, Elgin, 


Morayshire, N.B 
MANSFIELD: JOHN LESLIE STEPHEN, 102 Cromwell Road, 
S.W.7. 
Noap: RicHARD Mervyn, The Den, Perth, Scotland. 
O’FLYNN : EDMOND PatrRICK JosEPH, Lee Villa, Cork. 
PATERSON : LENNOX Dunpas, Lochside House, Hamilton, 
Lanarkshire, N.B. 
RaMAGE : HERBERT, 39 Dundrennan Road, Langside, Glasgow. 
SHEWAN: WILLIAM WYLLIE CLARK, 14 Calsayseat Road, 
Aberdeen, N.B. 
STEWART : JAMES ALAN, 28 Spring Gardens, Didsbury, Man- 
chester. 
THOMAS : GEOFFREY SWAYNE, 30 Hewton Road, Cambridge. 
THOMPSON : HARRISON RussELL, Chigwell Row, Essex. 
TouGH : ALEXANDER, 20 Wellbrae Terrace, Aberdeen, N.B. 
Watts : SIDNEY JOHN, 15 Desswood Place, Aberdeen, N.B. 
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Woops: Haroip Josepu, “ The Croft,” Grosvenor Road, 
Birkenhead. 

WRIGHT: JOHN HESKETH, Rose Cottage, Lower Walton, 
Warrington. 


The following were elected as Students at the meeting 

of the Council held on 22 July 1929 :— 

ALLEN: WILLIAM Henry, 43, North Row Buildings, Park 
Lane, W.1. 

BARNES: JOHN WILFRED HERBERT, 302, 
Ecclesall, Sheffield. 

BARROW : THOMAS JAMES DOUGLAS, 33, ‘Tennyson Road, Bath, 
Somerset. 

BLAND : KENNETH WILLIAM, 34, Thornton'Avenue, Streatham 
Hill, London, S.W.2 

CARDWELL : JouN aie 3, Knight’s Park, Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

CHARD : FREDERICK VINCENT Scott, Kingsbury, Belmont 
Road, Hereford. 

CONNOLLY : HERBERT, 167, Ainsworth Lane, Bolton. 

Cooper: ARTHUR WELLESLEY, 52, Haselden Road, Snape- 
thorpe, Wakefield. 

Cow1E: Morton JoHN HEDDELL, 30, St. John’s Road, Cor- 
storphine, Midlothian. 

DARBYSHIRE : LESLIE, 96, Portland Road, Nottingham. 

DAWBARN : CHRISTOPHER YELVERTON, 12, Adelaide Terrace, 
Waterloo, Liverpool. 

Doe : HarRoLp EpMuNpD, 150, Effra Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 

East: ‘THOMAS WILLIAM, “ Church Steps,” Aylesford, Kent. 

EpGAR: NORMAN, 43, Palmaise Street, Blaydon-upon-Tyne. 

EDMUNDs : RoseETTrE Mary, Elwin Street, Strathfield, Sydney, 
Australia. 

ELGAR: SIDNEY, 
Salisbury. 

FAIRLEsS : CHARLES LATHAM, The White House, The Prom- 
enade, Llandudno, N. Wales. 

ForBEs : HECTOR JOHN, 37A, Clarence Parade, Southsea. 

GARDHAM : HENRY EpaGar, 39, St. Owen Street, Hereford. 

GRAHAM : KEVIN, 3, Sandes Avenue, Kendal. 

HARRISON : GERALD HENRY, 23, Flambard Road, Northwick 
Park, Middlesex. 
HAsSELL : GORDON FREDERICK, 73, Stanley Road, Hounslow, 
Middlesex. 
HAWKARD : CyRIL, 
Lancashire. 

HEATH: CLIVE PATTERSON, “‘ Kidston,” 
Manly, Sydney, N.S.W. 

HONEYWELL : FREDERICK WILLIAM, Hen Bersondy, Llanover, 
Abergavenny, Mon. 

JACKSON : CHARLES HENRY, 374, Lytham Road, Blackpool. 

Kain: WILFRID CHARLES, 2, Carlingford Road, West Green, 
London, N.15. 

LOWE: WILLIAM Louis, 31, Ash Street, Southport. 

MAstTIN : HAROLD, 15, Cavendish Street, Sheffield. 

MipGLey: RicHarp, 8, Agnes Road, Barnsley, Yorks. 


Millhouses Lane, 


Woodgrange Cottage, Harnham Hill, 


Thornhill, Rochdale Road East, Heywood, 


26, Fairlight Street, 


M‘INTYRE: Donald, Melkridge House, Durham City. 
MOLLISON : WILLIAM, 258, Blackness Road, Dundee. 
OaTLEY: JAMES WILLIAM, 32, Perryn House, Bromyard 


Avenue, East Acton, W.3. 
POLSON : FRANKLIN Murray, 4, Barons Court, London. 
Powys: IsoBEL, 13, Hammersmith Terrace, W 
Rex : LEON Henry, “‘ Cleburne,”’ Cleve Hill, Downend, Bristol. 


ROBINSON: ARTHUR, 8, Medomsley Road, Consett, Co. 
Durham. 

SIDEBOTTOM: JOHN GRISEDALE, 12, Burley Lodge Road, 
Leeds. 


SIMMONS: CHARLES HowarbD, c/o 28, Portman Square, 
London, W. 

SMITH: CyRIL BERTRAM, 102, Arcadian Gardens, Wood 
Green, N.22. 
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SMITH : WILLIAM CHARLES BARKER, 76, Westbourne Avenue, 
Hull. 

STEEL : ANTHONY JOHN, 18, Athol Park, Sunderland. 

STEWART : ARTHUR AMMERMAN, 3, Grenville Street, W.C.1. 

Stuart : DouGLas LINpsay, 51, Waverley Gardens, Crossmy- 
loof, Glasgow, S.1. 

‘THOMPSON : JACK SCOTT, 25, E 
5.122. 

‘THOMPSON : WILLIAM, 51, Natal Road, Ilford, Essex. 

‘Toy : CLEMENT GEORGE, 21, Haughton Road, Birmingham. 

"TURNER: ALBERT, West View, Staining Road, Poulton-le- 
Fylde, Lancashire. 

"TURNER: JOHN WESTLEY, 23, Hamilton Road, Bedford Park, 

: W.4. 
"T WEDDELI NOEL, 22, 
Northumberland. 
WALKER: RayMoOND, 8, Museum Mansions 
Street, London, W.C.1. 

Waters: ALWYN BruNow, 176, Wandsworth Bridge Road, 
London, S.W.6. 

WaTSON : REGINALD PAxTON, Barn Wood, Worth, Sussex. 

WILLIAMS: CHARLES PHILIP, Savile House, Baring Road, 
Grove Park, S.E.12. 


Dulwich Grove, E. Dulwich, 


Beverley Gardens, Cullercoats, 


Great Russell 


Woop: CHARLEs, North Villa, Vale of Health, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. 

WooLLey: FREDERICK ERNEST, 268, Woodborough Road, 
Nottingham. 

WRIGHT: FRANCIS WILLIAM, 90, Greenhow Street, Walkley, 
Sheffield. 


WriGHT: RoLaNp HOo.tiis, 21, Haughton Road, Birchfields, 


Birmingham. 


REGISTER OF ARCHITECTS WILLING TO 
TAKE RECOGNISED SCHOOLS’ STUDENTS IN 
THEIR OFFICES 

Attention is drawn to the fact that at the office of the 
R.I.B.A. two registers are kept (1) containing the names 
of advanced students of Recognised Schools, and (2) 
containing the names of Architects willing to take such 
students. 

The intention is in this way to assist advanced students 
up to the stage of the completion of their qualifications 
for exemption from the Final Examination ; one of the 
qualifications for exemption from the Final Examination 
being twelve months’ experience in an office during the 
fourth and fifth years of the School course 

The Council hope that general use will be made of the 
registers, and that as many Architects as possible will 
place their names upon the register. 


MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Board of Architectural Education of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects announce that R.I.B.A. 
Maintenance Scholarships of {100 have been awarded 
to: Hubert Bennett, of Swinton, Manchester; F. W. 
Wright, of Sheffield. 

The Scholarships are tenable in the first instance for 
one year, and are renewable for two further periods of 


R.I.B.A. 


one year each. 

The R.I.B.A. Maintenance Scholarship of £50 awarded 
to A. K. Brown, of Sunderland, has been continued for 
another year. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
Bossom GIFT SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Chadwick Trustees are prepared to receive applications 
for a Bossom Gift Scholarship of £100, tenable for one yeui 
only, to be awarded in October next. 

The object of the scholarship is to enable the holder to make 
a specialised study and present a scheme applicable to any larye 
public building showing the most complete and efficient system 
of heating and ventilation adaptable to a hall built for the 
assembly of about 1,000 people, smaller rooms attached to the 
same building, and a set of residential quarters. 

Candidates must be British subjects who have qualified as 
engineers or architects, or who can produce evidence of attain- 
ments indicating their capability of designing such a scheme. 
Age approximately between 22 and 35 years. 

The proposed specialised study should include an itinerary 
during a portion of the period abroad, if practicable ; such 
itinerary to be approved by the Trustees. 

Applications should be made by letter, before 30 September 
1929, to the Clerk ot the Chadwick Trustees, at 204 Abbey 
House, Westminster, S.W.1, stating name, qualifications, age 
and proposed itinerary study, or research, accompanied by 
testimonials and evidence of previous work undertaken or 
published. 


R.I.B.A. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
IR1isH CENTRE. 


Belfast will be an additional centre for the R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate Examination provided that at least five 
candidates for examination at that centre are forthcoming 
on each occasion. 


R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS, JUNE AND JULY, 1929. 

The questions set at the Intermediate, Final and Special 
Examinations held in June and July 1929 have been 
published, and are on sale at the Royal Institute, price 
1s. (exclusive of postage). 


R.I.B.A. MEETING WITH TEACHERS OF BUILDING. 

On Wednesday, 24 July, 1929, the Board of Architectural 
Education of the Royal Institute of British Architects held a 
meeting with representative teachers of building who have 
been undergoing a course in London arranged by the Board of 
Education 

The meeting took place in the R.I.B.A. Galleries and was 
well attended. ‘The Chairman of the Board of Architectural 
Education, Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, F.R.1.B.A., presided. 
\ paper on “ The Building of the New Horticultural Hall,” 
illustrated by lantern slides, was read by Mr. J. Murray Easton, 
F.R.LB.A. 

In the subsequent discussion the following spoke :—Mr. 
H. W. Mole [4.] (Leeds Technical College), Mr. F. Sidley 
(Northern Polytechnic), Dr. H. H. Burness, H.M.I., Mr. 
Martin S. Briggs, H.M.I. [F.], Mr. E. Holden. 

The teachers subsequently inspected the Exhibition of 
Photographs of American Skyscrapers. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS 
ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITS 1930. 

Information has been received that it has been decided 
that for the Royal Academy Summer Exhibition of 1930 
the Architectural Exhibits of Members will be limited to 
Geometrical Drawings not exceeding 3-in. scale; and 
that preference will be given to such Drawings sub- 
mitted by Non-Members. 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
10 June 1929. 
NEW PREMISES FOR THE R.I.B.A. 

It was unanimously decided that the selection of an 
architect for the new R.I.B.A. premises in Portland 
Place should be determined by means of a competition 
open to all members of the R.I.B.A. 


THE PRESIDENT. 

The Hon. Secretary spoke of the great services which 
Mr. Walter Tapper had rendered to the Art of Architec- 
ture and the Institute during his tenure of the Office of 
President, from which he was shortly to retire, and on the 
Hon. Secretary’s proposition a very hearty vote of thanks 
was passed in favour of the President and the other retiring 
Members of Council, to whose valuable work Mr. Kitson 
also referred. 

THE East ANGLIAN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SUFFOLK 
ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

The following Societies were formally admitted as 
Allied Societies under Bye-law 81 :— 

(a) The Suffolk Association of Architects, 

(6) The East Anglian Society of Architects, which has 
been formed by the alliance of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Association of Architects and the Suffolk Association of 
Architects. 

THE CODE OF PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee, the following new Clause has been added 
to the Code of Professional Practice :— 

“An Architect, on receiving instructions to proceed 
with certain work which was previously entrusted to 
another Architect, shall before proceeding with such 
work, communicate with the Architect previously em- 
ployed and enquire and ensure the fact that his engage- 
ment has been properly terminated.” 

SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION, MANCHESTER. 

The Smoke Abatement League of Great Britain are 
holding an Exhibition at Manchester in November, 1929, 
and have invited the R.I.B.A. to become a Patron of the 
Exhibition. 'The Council have accepted the invitation. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN OF AERODROMES. 

The following have been appointed to serve on the 
Committee which the Council have set up to consider 
and report upon the matter of the architectural design of 
aerodromes :— 

Sir Sefton Brancker, K.C.B., Mr. C. Cowles-Voysey, 
Mr. E. Vincent Harris, O.B.E., Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., 
Major R. Mayo, Mr. T.S. Tait, Mr. Maurice E. Webb, 
Mr. G. E. Woods-Humphrey. 

Comité PERMANENT INTERNATIONALE DES ARCHITECTES, 
BRITISH SECTION. 

The Council have appointed the following as additional 
members of the British Section of the C.P.I.A. :— 

Mr. Arthur J. Davis, Dr. Raymond Unwin, Mr. Louis 
de Soissons. 

THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The Council, by a unanimous vote, elected the following 
architects to the Fellowship under the powers defined in 
the Supplemental Charter of 1925 :— 
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Mr. Allen Foxley, M.A. 
Mr. F. A. Walters, F.S.A. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The following ex-member was reinstated :— 
As Licentiate : Ralph Simmonds. 
RESIGNATIONS. 
The following resignations were accepted with regret :— 
William George Smithson [A.] 
George Gush [L.] 
Ernest Albert Mann [Z.] 
Edgar Sage [L.] 
APPLICATIONS FOR ELECTION AS LICENTIATES UNDER 
SecTION III (f) oF THE SUPPLEMENTAL CHARTER OF 1925. 
Two applications were approved. 


8 July 1929. 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE COUNCIL. 
The President, Sir Banister Fletcher, addressed a few 
words of welcome to the new members of the Council. 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 1929. 

The Council passed a very cordial vote of thanks in 
favour of Mr. J. Stuart Syme and the members of the 
York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society and all 
those who organised and contributed to the success of the 
recent Conference at York. 

BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 1930. 

On the recommendation of the Allied Societies’ Con- 
ference it was decided to hold the Conference at Norwich 
in 1930. 

THE CONTROL OF ELEVATIONS. 

It was decided to refer the proposals contained in Mr. 
Wm. Haywood’s paper on “‘ The Control of Elevations,”’ 
read before the British Architects’ Conference at York, to 
the Art Standing Committee and the Town Planning and 
Housing Committee for consideration and report. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

The following results were reported to the Council :— 

R.I.B.A. Intermediate and Final Examinations, Bris- 
bane, November 1928.—Intermediate Examination.—Ex- 
amined, 1; passed, 1; relegated, 0; percentage passed, 
1oo percent. Final Examination.—Examined, 2 ; passed, 
©; relegated, 2; percentage passed, o. 

R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination, Johannesburg, Dec- 
ember 1928.—Examined, 1; passed, 1; relegated, o; 
percentage passed, 100 per cent. 

RI.B.A. Intermediate and Final Examinations, Cape 
Town, November 1928.—Intermediate Examination.— 
Examined, 6; passed, 2; relegated, 4; percentage 
passed, 33 per cent. Final Examination.—Examined, 1 ; 
passed, 1 ; relegated, o ; percentage passed, 100 per cent. 

R.I.B.A. Final Examination, Design Portion, Kenya 
Colony.—Examined, 1; passed, 0; relegated, 1; per- 
centage passed, o. 

PARTIAL EXEMPTION FROM THE R.I.B.A. INTERMEDIATE 
EXAMINATION. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education it was decided to amend the regulation governing 
partial exemption from the Intermediate Examination to 
read as follows :— 
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“ Partial exemption may be granted to students of 
Recognised Schools who produce evidence of having 
passed approved examinations in certain subjects, 
viz., the General and Specialised History of Archi- 
tecture, the Calculations of Simple Structures. 

** Applications will also be considered from Dom- 
inion and other students who can produce evidence 
of having passed examinations of a standard equiva- 
lent to the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination.”’ 


THE PROBATIONERSHIP R.I.B.A 
On the recommendation of the Board it was decided : 

(1) That in future a certificate of having passed one 
of the public examinations recognised for the Pro- 
bationership R.I.B.A. be accepted without requiring 
that the Examination shall have been passed in any 
particular subjects, but all candidates except those 
who produce a certificate of having passed one of the 
recognised public examinations with credit in draw- 
ing shall be required to submit with their applica- 
tions drawings showing that they possess some know- 
ledge of drawing. 

(2) That all candidates who are unable to submit 
certificates of general education in accordance with 
the regulations shall be permitted to make special 
applications to be considered on their merits by the 
Examinations Committee of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education. 


R.I.B.A. EXAMINATION BOARD IN INDIA. 
The Council appointed Mr. A. J. A. Illingworth [.4.] 
to serve on the Examination Board in India in place of 


Mr. S. K. Bhedwar [F.], who has resigned 


THE GODWIN AND WIMPERIS BURSARY, 1927 
The Board reported that they had approved the report 
on his tour submitted by Mr. J. Murray Easton, Godwin 
and Wimperis Bursar, 1927. 


Tue R.I.B.A. (ALFRED Bossom) TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP, 1929 

The Board reported that they had approved the pro- 
gramme of study submitted by Mr. Frank Scarlett, 
R.I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Travelling Student, 1929. 

Tue TITE PRIZE, 1928 

The Board reported that they had approved the pro- 
gramme of study submitted by Mr. P. McNeil, Tite 
Prizeman, 1928. 

THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided to 
amend the regulation governing candidature for the 
Owen Jones Studentship to read as follows :— 

‘* Candidates for the Owen Jones Studentship will 
be required to submit with their applications and 
certificates of their qualifications, drawings (some of 
which may be from existing buildings) and sketches 
and explanatory notes to show their knowledge of 
colour theory and decoration, and of the leading 
subjects treated in Owen Jones’s Grammar of Orna- 
ment.” 

THE ROME SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE. 

It was reported to the Council that the Council cf the 
British School at Rome had awarded the Rome Scholar- 
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ship in Architecture for 1929 to Mr. James B. Wride [J.|, 
of the Welsh School of Architecture, Cardiff. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

It was decided to renew the annual grant of £100 to th 

Architectural Association for the vear 1929. 
THe British SCHOOL AT Rome. 

Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, Chairman of the Board of 
Architectural Education, was appointed as one of the two 
R.I.B.A. representatives on the Council of the British 
School at Rome. 

Tue British SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

Mr. Henry M. Fletcher [F.] was appointed as the 
R.I.B.A. representative on the Managing Committee of 
the British School at Athens. 

WorRLD ENGINEERING CONGRESS, TOKIO. 

Mr. J. C. Wynnes [F.] was appointed as the R.I.B.A. 
representative at the World Engineering Congress, ‘Tokio. 
BRITISH WATERWORKS ASSOCIATION : STANDING 
COMMITTEE ON WATER REGULATIONS. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.] and Lt.-Col. P. A. 
Hopkins [L.] were reappointed as the R.I.B.A. repre- 
sentatives on the Standing Committee on Water Regula- 
tions of the British Waterworks Association. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
‘TUBFRCULOSIS. 

Mr. T. R. Milburn [F.] was appointed as the R.I.B.A. 
delegate at the Fifteenth Annual Conference of the 
National Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
which will be held at Newcastle-on-Tyne on 10, 11 and 
12 October. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN OF AERODROMES. 

Colonel H. Biddulph, Director of Works and Buildings, 
Air Ministry, was added to the Committee recently set up 
to consider the architectural design of aerodromes. 

THE Essex SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

It was reported that a Chapter of the Essex Society of 
Architects had been established to cover the County of 
Hertfordshire. The Council approved this extension of 
the province of the Society, and also their application to 
change their title to that of ‘‘ The Essex, Cambridge and 
Hertfordshire Society of Architects.”’ 

RESIGNATIONS. 
The following resignations were accepted with regret :— 
Isabel Maud Checkley [A.]. 
John Barbour [L.]. 
A. William West [Z..]. 





REVISION OF THE R.I.B.A. SCALE OF 
PROFESSIONAL CHARGES. 

As the number of members present was not sufficient 
to form the quorum specified in the bye-laws, the Special 
General Meeting called for Monday, 15th July, 1929, did 
not take place. 

The members present discussed the Council’s pro- 
posals for the revision of the Scale of Charges informally, 
and the suggestions made by them tor the amendment ot 
the Council’s draft have been referred by the Council to 
the Special Committee on the Scale of Charges for con- 
sideration and report. 
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° 
Notices 
CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. 

In answer to many inquiries made by members 
regarding the recognised Form of Contract, the minute 
of the General Meeting (Business) held on 10 June 1929 
is reprinted below for information :— 

““ RESOLVED that this meeting of the R.I.B.A., 
after full consideration of the terms of the proposed 
draft of the New Form of Contract now again sub- 
mitted as in amendment of the existing and agreed 
1909 Form of Contract, is unable to accept the same, 
but concurrently renews its offer to reconsider the 
amendment of the 1909 Form where necessary.”’ 


EXHIBITIONS AT THE R.I.B.A. 
g Conduit Street, Regent Street, W.t. 
25 July 1929. 
To the Editor, JourNaL R.I.B.A.— 

Dear S1R,—The Art Standing Committee have asked 
me to write to you on the subject of the exhibitions of 
architecture which are arranged in the R.I.B.A. 
Galleries from time to time. It is thought that 
members do not appreciate how much they could do 
to make these exhibitions a greater success in future 
than they have been in the past. The recent Inter- 
national Exhibition of Modern Commercial Archi- 
tecture involved about a year of work on behalf of the 
Exhibition Committee and cost some hundreds of 
pounds, apart from the labour devoted to it and apart 
from the value of the Galleries, and yet it was only 
visited by 2,234 people during the five weeks it was 
open. Of this number about one-half were members 
and the balance represented the general public. 

Similar exhibitions in Australia, New York, and 
Canada have attracted attendances of from 10,000 to 
20,000. 

Members sometimes complain that the R.I.B.A. 
does not do enough to bring the work of architects 
to the notice of the public and Press. In this case 
no effort was spared to produce a really stimulating 
and attractive exhibition and to secure full publicity 
for it in the Press, and it cannot fairly be said that the 
Press failed to do it justice. 

At the same time it is clear that members themselves 
did not support the Exhibition Committee in the 
way they might have done. Not more than one-third 
of the members in London and its immediate vicinity 
came to the exhibition themselves, and they made no 
effort to bring it to the notice of their friends and 
acquaintances. If all the members who had the oppor- 
tunity had come to the exhibition and had urged their 
friends to do so, it is clear that ten to twenty thousand 
people could easily have been brought in. 

I would, therefore, commend to members who are 
apt to complain that the R.I.B.A. does not do enough 
to attract public attention that they could do a great 
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deal more themselves in this respect, and at the same 
time, at the cost of very little trouble, help the Exhibi- 
tion Committee and show some appreciation of the 
hard and ungrudging work the Committee do for 
them.—Yours, etc., 
BANISTER FLETCHER, 
President. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 2 DECEMBER 1929. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship are reminded that if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 
2 December 1929, they should send the necessary 
nomination forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later 
than Saturday, 28 September 1929. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, Clause 4 (4) and (c77) of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and de- 
sirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full 
particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination. 


Competitions 


SIMON BOLIVAR MEMORIAL. 
PRELIMINARY DETAILS OF A COMPETITION FOR THE 
ERECTION OF A MONUMENT TO THE LIBERATOR BOLIVAR 

IN THE CITY OF QUITO. 

A competition has been opened for the erection in 
Quito of a monument to Bolivar. 

The Ecuadorean Minister in Paris and two members 
of the Sociedad Bolivariana of Quito, residing in Paris, 
will form a Committee to organise and carry out the 
said competition. 

A jury of four members, composed of experts, artists 
and art critics will judge the works presented. 

The designs, ‘‘ Esbozos”’ (drawings or sketches), 
‘‘ maquettes,” etc., which it is desired to present must 
be forwarded to the Legation of Ecuador, 91 Avenue 
Wagram, Paris, not later than 31 October 1929. 

The sum of 2,000,000 French francs is available for 
the purpose of erecting the monument. This sum in- 
cludes the fees of the artist who will carry out the work, 
either by himself or with others acting under his direction. 

Honourable mention will be awarded to the authors 
of the designs adjudged second and third. 

The decision of the Jury will be submitted to the 
Sociedad Bolivariana, of Quito, for ratification, prior to 
the contract with the author of the selected design being 
signed. 

HEALTH CENTRE AND SCHOOL CLINIC, 

REDHILL. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and of its Allied Societies must not take part in the above 
competition, because the conditions are not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of the Royal Institute for 
Architectural Competitions. 
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ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 
(Insurance Department). 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
for property in Great Britain only). 

The Society is able, through the services of a leading 
Assurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his client) in 
securing the capital for the purchase of a house for his 
own occupation, on the following terms :— 


AMOUNT OF LOAN. 

Property value exceeding £666, but not exceeding 
£2,500, 75 per cent. of the value. 

Property value exceeding £2,500, but not exceeding 
£4,500, 663 per cent. of the value. 

Che value of the property is that certified by the Sur- 
vevor employed by the Office. 

RATE OF INTEREST, 5$ per cent. gross 
REPAYMENT. 

By means of an Endowment Assurance which dis- 
charges the loan at the end of 15 or 20 years, or at the 
earlier death of the borrower. 

SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been 
arranged that, provided the Plan and Specification have 
been approved by the Surveyor acting for the Office, 
and the amount of the loan agreed upon, and subject to 
the house being completed in accordance therewith, 
One Hatr of the loan will be advanced on a certificate 
from the Office’s Surveyor that the walls of the house 
are erected and the roof on and covered in. 

Note.—In 1928, over £20,000 was loaned to archi- 
tects under this scheme, and as a result over {100 was 
handed to the Benevolent Fund. 

If a quotation is required, kindly send details of your 
age next birthday, approximate value of house and its 
exact situation, to the Secretary Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 





Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 

mplvying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 

1ethod of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed. 

[t is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors and 
not as representative expression of the Institute. 
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